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For Perfect Separation...and Velvet- 


Smooth, High-Viscosity Cream= 





Because of its importance in lower- 
ing costs and improving the product, 
the cream separator should receive pre- 
ferred consideration in any program in- 
volving the selection of new equipment 
for a dairy products plant. 


* 
The 


DE LAVAL “AIR-TIGHT” 
SEPARATOR 


—operates in a totally enclosed 
or hermetically sealed system; 


—enables production of better 
quality cream; 
—delivers cream free from foam; 


—delivers skimmilk free from 
foam; 

—elevates both cream and skim- 
milk without pumping after 
separation; 

—enables changing butterfat 
content of cream over a wide 
range (up to 80%) while the 
separator is in operation; 

Baris! sone J pits 

urnability and may 
ated as a cream maniardned 
—skims cleaner and at lower 


temperature—and requires less 
power to operate. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
165 Broadway, New York 6 427 Randolph St., Chicago 6 
DE LAVAL PACIFIC CO., 61 Beale St., San Francisco 19 


THE DE LAVAL COMPANY, Limited 
PETERBOROUGH 
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National Dairy Couneil Meets 


“Building Tomorrow’s Market Today’? Main Theme at Three-day Atlantic City 


Winter Conference—Nutrition and Research Activities Stressed — Many Speakers 


TLANTIC CITY, N. J.—With an 
A exceptionally large attendance on 

hand the ‘combined annual meet- 
ing and winter conference of the Na- 
tional Dairy Council got under way here 
on January 29, with headquarters at the 
Traymore Hotel. Main theme of the 
event, which ran through January 31, 
found chief emphasis placed on “Build- 
ing Tomorrow's Market Today”. This 
theme was highlighted by interesting 
and inspiring talks by many leaders in 
the dairy industry and the general field 
of dairy business throughout the country, 
together with authorities in the health 
education and nutritional fields. 


Great care in formulating the program 
was apparent on the part of the commit- 
tee in charge. NDC president Milton 
Hult pointed out that the Dairy Council 
of Philadelphia was host to the con- 
vention. 


In preliminary listings of the important 
speakers, Mr. Hult said, “We are par- 
ticularly gratified, while the problems 
of adjustment to peacetime living are so 
pressing on all of us, to have these busi- 
ness and educational authorities take 
part in our discussions. We feel that 
the discussions will be an inspiration to 
all who attend, and will be eminently 
practical because of the character of 
those on the program.” 


In addition to the regularly scheduled 
talks the NDC, through the cooperation 
of its affiliated units, provided panel 
nutritional literature and 
procedures designed to aid all in the 
promotion of greater milk consumption, 
which leads the way toward greater na- 
tional health and well-being through 
sound nutrition. 


sessions on 


The “Review” gives herewith summar- 
ies of many of the prepared speeches at 
the three-day meeting. More complete 
reports of some of these, together with 
report of the talk given by Dr. John D. 
Clark of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visors to the President—main speaker of 
the program—will appear in later issues 
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of the “Review”. Dr. Clark talked from 

notes, compiled at the last minute, on 

the “Economic Outlook for 1947”. 
Brightman Views Future 

The year 1947 will see better national 
nutrition, expanding milk markets, bet- 
ter and more economical production, and 
possibly lower retail prices. The forecast 
came on the opening day from M. H. 
Brightman, executive secretary of the 
Dairy Industry Committee, Washington. 

In his address Mr. Brightman said re- 
garding the’ 7-billion-dollar dairy in- 
dustry: 

“We are now working in cooperation 
with the Department of Agriculture to 
set upon a nation-wide basis a long-term 
milk production program to encourage 
producers to produce required milk more 
efficiently, in order that our consumers 
may be adequately supplied at minimum 
cost with sufficient quantities of the vari- 
ous dairy products.” 


Pointing out that the Dairy Industry 
Committee represents seven national 
dairy associations and has an educational 
job to do with the new members of the 
Congress, he said: 

“Some of the new problems are pos- 
sibly a new definition of parity, the type 
and scope of support prices, and various 
forms of labor legislation.” 


In production, Mr. Brightman said, 
1947 output is expected to be “only about 
2 per cent pre-war,” due to decrease in 
cow numbers, but the next two years 
should show a steady increase. 


Educational organizations such as the 
National Dairy Council, he said, are do- 
ing splendid work, but “still have quite 
a task before them in educating the pub- 
lic concerning the nutritive value and 
palatability of milk.” He pointed out 
that dairy products supply from 10 to 
75 per cent of the essential food nutri- 
ents, and almost 20 per cent of the en- 
ergy value of all diets. 


“Until the production per cow is raised 


in many areas,” he said, “milk costs will 
be high, supplies scarce, and the vol-’ 
ume of consumption and sales low. 


“For the next few years we will have 
more market outlets developing through 
rapidly increasing population. Some sta- 
tisticians state that our birth rate will 
remain high for the next year or two, 01 
at least as long as incomes remain high 
. .. In addition, infant mortality rate has 
declined. 

“This should mean,” he added, “that 
we will have an outlet for all of the milk 
that we can produce for some time to 
come. 


“To sum it all up, 1947 bids fair to 
be a very good year for producers, dis- 
tributors and consumers of dairy prod- 
ucts.” 


Dr. Fishbein on Nutrition 


Milk is the cornerstone of a 
structure in good nutrition. And ou 
nutritional program will never be sound 
until milk is so recognized by everyone. 
Authority for those statements is Dr. 
Morris Fishbein, editor of the Journal of 
the American Medical Association. 


sound 


“The American diet of today is built 
around milk as the most nearly perfect 
food and as the one most likely to pro- 
vide the essentials,” declared Dr. Fish- 
bein. Speaking on the subject “America’s 
Health — Problems and Opportunities,” 
Dr. Fishbein said: 


“During the war just ended it became 
necessary to study the diets of Ameri- 
cans to make sure that they were getting 
the essentials necessary for health and 
It is customary to state these 
essentials in technical details, 
what the people of America really want 
to know is the foods they should eat and 
the amounts of these foods in order to 
secure the necessary proteins, carbohy- 
drates, fats, mineral salts and vitamins. 


growth. 
whereas 


“The clinicians who specialize in nutri- 
tion have learned by a number of signs 
to determine with certainty who is well 


1 





nourished and who is poorly nourished. 
This new knowledge of nutrition indi- 
cates that there are more people in the 
United States who are poorly nourished 
than we formerly thought, although it is 
also clear that the body has great factors 
of safety in relation to maintaining its 
health through nutrition. We are partic- 
ularly interested in knowing whether 
children are undernourished because 
undernourishment during the growing 
years may be a handicap to a person 
throughout life. If a child lacks appetite, 
fails to eat a good breakfast, continues 
to hold its weight or to lose weight stead- 
ily if it does not participatg in normal 
play and does not sit and stand well, or if 
it suffers too frequently with respiratory 
infections, the fault may be wholly one 
of inadequate nutrition. 


“The adult who gets tired too easily,” 
he concluded, “who fails to apply him- 
self mentally, who loses weight persist- 
ently, who catches cold easily, who is 
nervous and irritable and who is subject 
to disturbances of the skin may also be 
manifesting a lack of essential nutrition 
substances in his diet. 

“The American diet of today is built 
around milk as the most nearly perfect 
food and as the one most likely to pro- 
vide the essentials. Our nutritional pro- 
gram will never be sound until milk is 
recognized everywhere as the corner of 
a sound structure in nutrition.” 


Importance of Research 

Coordinated research is going to give 
a tremendous boost to better nutrition, 
and that means better national health. 
The forecast came from Dr. Harry C. 
Trelogan, chief of the research and an- 
alysis division in the dairy branch of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Outlining the agriculture research 
marketing act of 1946, Dr. Trelogan 
said: “Research in dairying does not rep- 
resent a new idea. The work has been 
done by both public and private agen- 
cies and it has covered farm production 
as well as dairying. 

“The accomplishments of dairy re- 
search work are so numerous and of such 
magnitude that they cannot be cited 
adequately in a discussion of this sort. 
It is sufficient to point out that the pro- 
gress and performance of the National 
Dairy Council over a period of many 
years is in itself a living example of the 
interest in and the results of dairv re- 
search exhibits by industry. 

“Consequently the agricultural — re- 
search act of 1946 can not be regarded 
as a pioneering achievement . . . rather 
it marks a milestone of progress that will 
stimulate greater efforts in the direction 
of dairy research in the future.” 

Dr. Trelogan outlined the plans that 

(Please turn to Page 14) 


Fine Dairymen’s League 


Big Cooperative and Three of Its Of- 
ficers Found Guilty of Rigging 
December Butter Market 


Fines of $25,000 against the Dairy- 
mens League Cooperative Association 
and $1,000 each on three key officers of 
the organization were imposed on Janu- 
ary 27 by Judge Alfred CU, Coxe, sitting 
in the United States District Court in 
New York City, tollowing the tiling of 
pleas of guilty by the cooperative and 
the officials involved to a charge that 
they had engaged in manipulation of 
New York butter market prices in 
December. 

The fines were imposed upon recom- 
mendation of United States Attorney 
John F, X. McGohey, after the detend- 
ants had changed their original plea of 
not guilty to one of guilty, offered to a 
five-count criminal intormation. In addi- 
tion to the Dairymen’s League itselt, the 
individuals fined were Henry H. Kath- 
bun, president, and Leon H. Chapin, 
Hadley Benson and Herbert Seeley, 
members of the excutive committee of 
the cooperative’s board of directors. 

Acting for the League and its officers 
as attorney was Theodore Kiendl, who 
filed the pleas of guilty. Charges em- 
braced mainly a violation of provisions 
of the Commodity Exchange Act through 
actions rigging the New York City’s spot 
butter market. 

Bought Heavily on Exchange 

This, it was charged, was accomplish- 
ed by the purchase for the account of 
the League, during the period December 
18 through December 24, on the spot 
call of the New York Mercantile Ex- 


change of 668,000 pounds of Grade A* 


butter or better, at a cost of $561,755, 
or an average of slightly befter than 84c 
per pound. These purchases totaled 97 
per cent of all the butter transactions dur- 
ing the five-day period involved. 

Mr. Kiendl told the Court that the 
purpose of the League in making these 
purchases was, as had been stated before, 
to protect the return to be received by 
the League’s 27,000 members for Janu- 
ary milk deliveries, and also to avoid a 
shortage of milk in the New York area 
which was threatened because of a pros- 
pective higher price for milk in the Bos- 
ton territary. 

The attorney contended that the de- 
fendants had acted in good faith and 
without criminal intent, and that they 
were ignorant of the fact that their move 
violated provisions of the Commodity 
Exchange <Act. 

League officials had said that they in- 
tended to dispose of their butter pur- 


chases among the membership, and it 
was indicated in court that the holdings 
were yet to be sold. With recent quota- 
tion around 61% cents, the goods .c- 
quired by the cooperative would repre- 
sent an apparent loss of more than 
$150,000. 


Mr. Kiendl told Judge Coxe that for 
January a higher price for milk in the 
Boston area had been fixed than could be 
expected under the formula for New 
York. Prior to the butter purchases, the 
attorney added, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture had been asked to suspend the 
formula and fix a January price here 
comparable to that in Boston. The 
League was notified on December 17 
that its petition would be forwarded to 
the Secretary's office, Mr. Kiendl de- 
clared. 


Feared Milk Diversion 


When the officers of the League re- 
ceived this notification, the attorney re- 
lated, they feared that a reduced milk 
price in the New York area for January 
might result in the diversion of milk to 
Boston, and decided to enter the butter 
market. It was determined, he said, that 
a butter price of 84 cents would have to 
be maintained to have the January milk 
price here conform to the Boston price. 

The attorney admitted there was no 
dispute as to the facts, but declared that 
there were strong questions of law in- 
volved and that “in our own opinion 
these questions of law might be deter- 
mined adversely and be sustained on ap- 
peal.” This was the consideration, he 
added, that led to the withdrawal of the 
pleas of not guilty. 

In recommending fines, Mr. McGohey 
said the defendants had committed a 
serious offense that adversely had _af- 
fected consumers in New York City. He 
asserted that “the motivation of the de- 
fendants was no defense.” 


Cites Precedents 


However, Mr. Kiendl told Judge Coxe 
that there were ample precedents for the 
League’s action. 

“Attempts to stabilize the butter mar- 
ket by cooperative associations and pri- 
vate corporations, with the knowledge 
and approval and with the financial back- 
ing of the Government,” he said, “had 
been repeatedly made and _ successfully 
carried out when Mr. Wallace was the 
Secretary of Agriculture.” 


One of the members of the League’s 
executive committee, the attorney de- 
clared, was a participant with officers 
of other cooperatives in the stabilization 
of butter prices ten years ago by the 
purchase of vast quantities of butter on 
the commodity exchange markets with 
the approval ef Mr. Wallace. 
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Butter and Oleo 


THE January issue of our “Amer- 
in Butter Review” carried as a 
iture the full text of a discussion of 


we 


[ 


dairy industry trends in all directions 
and on all facets which was recently 
delivered by Prof. H. A. Bendixen, able 
Acting Head of Dairy Husbandry, in 
charge of dairy manufacturing, at Wash 
ington State College. Aside from a full 
and comprehensive consideration of the 
entire milk and milk products field in 
the post-war period—which is well 
worthy of earnest attention on the part 


of all members of the industry—Dr. Ben 
dixen puts out one of the most potent 
and cogent presentations of the butter- 
oleomargarine situation which has lately 
come to our attention. 


And he makes this presentation with 
an undeniable and marshalling 
of specific data the entire 
ground, both from the standpoint of the 
welfare of the country’s over-all agricul 


factual 


covering 


tural establishment and the nation’s nu 
tritional well-being, and from the enjoy 
ment side of cooking, serving and eating 
our usual three meals a day. Also, con 
trary to most presentations of this type 
Dr. Bendixen interest 
catching and entertaining humor. 

To 


on the butter-oleomargarine competitive 


does it with 


consider alone his commentaries 


arrangement, these highlights show 
themselves: He freely—if with pungent 
comment—admits that the chemical 


laboratories are now and have long been 
able to introduce essential vitamin con 
tent into the edible fats products turned 
out by the makers of the various types 
of oleomargarine. 

That’s all right. There is no earthly 
reason, to our way of thinking, why any 
food product so manufactured should 
not be permitted a chance to be sold 
as freely mav be 
country’s consumers on its own merits 


as possible, to the 

Much has lately been said in the pub 
lie press and elsewhere about the con 
tinued imposition of 


and_ sales 


taxes on makers and sellers of oleomar 


Member 
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The fact remains, from which 
the impetus of such taxation stemmed, 
that the basic reason was to curb the 
sale of a product—however palatable and 
nutritious—in simulation of of the 
key outputs the country’s dairy 


herds. 


garine. 


one 
from 


and of course 
food. But 
wholeheartedly go along with the 
the American Dairy 

‘It's Better With 


Oleomargarine may be 
is—widely 
we 


acceptable as a 


catchy slogan of 
Association — that 


Butter”! 


Trade Pact Bugaboo 

T IS seldom indeed that the 
finds it necessary to align itself on the 
side opposite to that taken on any 
controversial point by Charles W. Hol 
man, the able and energetic secretary 
of National Cooperative Milk Producers 
Federation. 


“Review” 


However one of those rare 


occasions along, involving 
the Mr. Holman, 
among others, of recent and present Ad 


the 
further extension of our trade agreements 


now comes 


strong criticism by 


ministration policy with respect to 


with other countries and a general lower- 
ing of our tariffs in many directions. 
Mr. Holman’s views on this question, 


eloquently expressed in recent testimony 


before the (¢ ongres ional Committee for 
Reciprocity Informaticn, are pretty fully 
summarized elsewhere in this issue. And 


it is with these views that we take definite 


issue. 
The “Rev i¢ Ww” has long gone along 
wholeheartedly with that undoubtedly, 


enlarging group within the country, of- 
ficial and otherwise, who subscribe to the 
harmful arti- 


ficial barriers to the freest possible flow 


steady breaking down of 
of commerce, both among our own states 
and between ourselves and other nations 
and commonwealths. 

Neither we nor any of the many ad 
vocates of this over-all proposition feat 
Mr. Holman 
if the policy is properly carried out. 
Naturally any sharp, indiscriminate and 
immediate 


the bugaboo visualized by 


cut in protective tariffs on, 


for example, the dairy, poultry and gen- 


Published Monthly by the 


eral farm product categories would in- 
escapably exert an acute disruption of 
our domestic economy in these import- 
ant fields. Nevertheless, it seems not 
only perfectly possible but eminently de- 
sirable in the long run to work out a 
method under which the two systems of 
free or moderately free enterprise and 
controlled or semi-controlled 
can be reconciled. 


economy 


EW clearer or more sound considera- 

tions of this vitally important topic 

have lately attention 
than an editorial discussion of the sub- 
ject in the January 28 issue of the Neu 
York Herald-Tribune. It was there em- 
phasized in part as follows: 


come to our 


“Part of the machinery necessary for 
international cooperation in foreign trade 
is already in existence. The International 
Bank and the Monetary Fund, disap- 
pointingly slow though they have been 
in getting started, can be used to sta- 
bilize currencies and help nations need 
ing aid in reconstruction or facing tem- 
porary financial difficulties. With the 
help of the trade agreements act the 
United States has made some progress 
in reducing tariffs—the American count- 
erpart to the trade restrictions to which 
Americans object when they are used by 
other countries. However, this act in- 
volves tedious and complicated negotia- 
tions, and if it should be rendered obso- 
lete by agreement on a general reduction 
in tariffs at trade conferences such as 
the one to be held in Geneva this April 
we could not but rejoice. 


“For the United States, lower tariffs 
would be helpful in two respects. They 
would encourage freer international trade 
and thus a large volume of trade, and 
they would help this country adjust its 
export-import baiance. It cannot be em- 
phasized too strongly that in order to 
export the United States must be willing 
to import and must allow foreign im- 
ports access to the American market on 
favorable terms.-Under present condi- 
tions it is inevitable that we should have 
a large export surplus (it amounted to 
$7.3 billions for the twelve months from 
September, 1945 to August, 1946). How- 
ever, once production abroad has re- 
covered from the effects of the war, the 
United States should be prepared to 
accept an excess of imports over exports 
to allow for the servicing of loans by 
debtor nations. 


“Our machinery, metals, chemical and 
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automobile industries are strong enough,” 


the Herald-Tribune continues, “to be 
able to compete on world markets with- 
out artificial aids. If cotton, sugar and 
other crops cannot compete 
look to the possibilities of 
our agriculture. Shipbuilding is a speciz 
case, but even here 
least be limited to the minimum require 
ments of security. 


we snouid 


diversifyin 


subsidies should at 


“Freer international trade 
sion of labor on a world-wide scale 
with a higher standard of living in al! 
countries. Tariffs that are unduly high 
benefit special interests but penalize t 
consumer. They also tend to drive other 
countries to restrictive policies leadin 
to a world trade war. A high level of 
international trade, properly balanced 
will foster better relations among all the 
countries that participate and will pro- 
mote peace.” 


means divi- 





E FEEL that no logical arg 
put forward in dis 


with this concis 


ments can be 
agreement 


+ 


cogent appraisal of the entir« ition 
Surely in the One World concept int 
which every nation must now 


be forced, willingly or unwillingly, by 


the vast technological and scientific dé 
velopments of the past decade, ther 
no place for the maintenance r furtl 
erection of unnatural barriers to ti 
if a lasting peace and a betterment of 


world wide welfare is 


achieve d 


Movies Change Food Habits 
OUND MOVIES are 


be Ins 


g used 
effectively by National Dairy Council 
in its intensive nationwide pi 


progra 
to improve food habits. Quick to gras; 
the ind long lastin 
values of visual education, th 
Council has taken the lead in the prep 
aration of hi 


rapid, intensive 


gh class films suitable fo 


ill groups interested in improving th 
ts of the nat 


habits I Ulie 


Dairy 


nutritional 


WV hile 


Council films are not 


designed primarily for nusement oO 
entertainment, all the methods and tl 
technique emploved their d ] 
ment are such as to make them hich] 
interesting to groups at all ages and 
levels sesides the usual precautions 
a special committee on visual aids s ipel 
vises the entire procedure in tl le 
velopment of each film 

[his is in Idition to tl G 
by nutrition specialists who so guide th 
subject matter presentation t 
velop films which p! ice | I 
supplement for any health 
program. Dairy Council f 
require 12 to 16 minutes f 
which most educators consid 
length. 

These Dairy Council movie film 
ready have wide distribution and an 
acceptance by educators. professiona 
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ind the public as a whole which omes to neatness and cleanliness in |iis 
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Dairy Production Costs 
OW TO REDUCE their milk p 
P auction Costs was the chiet to ( 
i Cal ‘d ( . } . 
{ r¢ discussion as New Jersey da 
lucers met on January 22 for thi 
= 2 ; rst se Sion ol l two-day series ol ( i- 
: s on « md livestock prob- 
I S( 1 
Advocating the maximum rough 
, se feeding tor dairy stock Joseph I, 
ee Hig CG Haucl Extension Professor of Market 
eacl SSOCI 
ng at Rutgers University, outlined 
: study of dairy production records on 103 
farms in Sussex, Warren, Hunt 
1 
{ u Dairy Ce n. Burlington and Salem counties. 
I the 47 affil 
Mr. Hauck 1 | xted that land in pa 
ps anda s 1 
ire per animal unit varied among the 
I sel S ¢ ( t ’ ' : 
, cal farms from less than half an acre to 
1 , ? r] three icres On many dairy 
( st it Lise . 2 ; 
aoe farms, he related, costs mav be cut and 
ns i st i ’ 
, | nilk income increased bv better utiliza 
! I I th 1 , 1 
{ roughage. Phe total digestible 
units tf ished from pasture varied from 
itlet r D LOO to 2.000 pour cls per cow he found 
I > { 1 STATE ind cit Hay production ranged trom ke SS than 
( nh ton to tour tons per acre. 
F oe ' 
s and 1] 
‘ ‘ An illustration of cash savings on a 
i st es Can " 
} , ar pical Sussex County farm from bette: 
I have Sh ! 1 
‘ ; hage feeding was cited by John W 
I is to circulat ‘ . 
. . Carncross, Associate Agricultural Ex 
! es ad ere . : , 
| “he ape 1 rist a Rutgers Unive rsity. The hig! We 
the rate of roughage feeding the high tim 
r the bor income, was indicated b 
ht aft ht : pets gehen ety , ‘ ; , pre 
r the study. “Every dairyman should vie rad 
m : / : his feedir y program W ith the objective dis 
| t f th : 
t iter economy in feed production ‘ 
init " 
ii Thal . e ‘ 
nd utilization,” Mr. Carncross advised 
! t r } thy. \t you 
' +] os auras While the data submitted at the Tren- Em 
eu ton sessions applied only to survevs in tha 
ae 2 ee New Jersey, the findings may well be bu 
t LI uses ‘ 
D , Re oes rofitably studied by dairymen all over 
‘ badd q country. Tie 
— aii pprenenecenimenes . 
' dis 
PET MILK EXPANSION mi 
It Pays to Look Well to 
Greenville, Tenn.—Plans were recent! . 
‘ ' ! { ‘ y ol 
\ OV idl | ty feats () ‘ ] 
RK nounced by the Pet Milk Co. here for . 
Hollywood r¢ -_ 
. the construction of a new ice cream mix 
t { t to select 1] 
: ‘ ing room addition and a new sugar stor Tk 
re room. Costing in the neighborhood ui 
of ( nator f) ° ° . 
“gcaieins of 530,000 ( ompletion in time for the ae. 
t t ¢ er of | | pt 
tinnner | ywanned, 
con I Bi 


=— 


NEW INCORPORATION 


\ het Ma ) 
re Phe Secret Binghamton N. Y.—Bartos Mode! 
Dairy, Inc., of 7 Downs Ave., has bee: 
t compet pitalized for $50,000 under an author 
} ( mene ized issue of 100 shares of stocks at G 
e race when it par value of $500 each. 
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earal 
iilk p )- y 
et topic 
C\ da \ 
for the 
of con- 
k prob- 
; ry . 7 + 
. rough- 
fey Owens-Illinois offers FREE a new promotional kit 
Mark t- . 
ned 2 and proven plan to track down idle bottles... 
-on 103 
H r 
_— make bottles in use move faster! 
tle Ss. 
in pas- 
—— 3 The current milk bottle shortage has must move faster—and every stray 
acre to . 
dairy reached a critical state! A ser/ous bottle must come out of hiding NOW 
cut and - “¢ . . . 
atiites. shortage of soda ash has been added —if you are to maintain the service 
gestible to the numerous other limitations. that protects your good will—and 
‘d from il these sl y ; 7 1 y b le kee IV ales ! 
. found. Unti these s 1ortages enc » your otties eeps your Sales up. 
ss than 
TESTED HELPS FOR YOU! 
s ona e 
| better 
Ihn W. 
] Eco- 
Fe v4 We will send you, without charge, tested and 
ic 1gti- 4 eel. *9 ‘ a 
5 time-proved “know-how in bottle round-up 
; ; . J 
ted by promotion. Newspaper mats, publicity stories, THE Y R E FR EE! 
id _—" radio spots, suggestions for window and counter 
jective displays and bottle collars. (See coupon below.) Use this coupon, or contact 
oe Sponsor local newspaper ads and radio spots your jobber, to secure without 
_——— yourself—or tie in with others to promote the charge all the Emergency Kits 
e Tren- Emergency Round-U pco-operatively. (Remember you can put to work. 
yvevs in that you will be constructively advertising yout 
vell be business and product.) Se See. 
Il over a ey 
Tie in Your Drivers and Distributors. Give F | i 
distributors and driver-salesmen promotional g ik 
material they can use themselves or pass on OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 
to their customers. Our fall page ads in the trade be Toledo 1, Ohio s 
ecently journals are telling your store outlets the facts of this y i 
ere for critical bottle shortage, enlisting thetr help. a Please send me .... free Emergency Round-Up Kits D-10 FE 
m mix 
it S07 This is an Emergency. We look forward, with 4 E 
orhood : . Company 
f you, to the day when we will again be able to 8 en a r 
oe produce all the Duraglas Bottles you ask us for. i bie & 
But an intensive Round-Up is the only way to oP Ths - 
bridge the gap between that time and the present a % 
¥ Street a & 
° 
Mode! 8 City _ State — = é 
‘ os . The Makers of Duraglas Dairy Containers Ne & 
wuthor Our Jobber ts 
sat a OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY Ve A 
i Be WG Ad ss Ee ce 
Toledo I, Ohio, Branches in Principal Cities 
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Farm Week Event 


N. J. Dairy Banquet Sees 4-H Members 
Honored — February Milk Price 
Reduction Announced 


Trenton, N. J.—For outstanding rec- 
ords in 4-H dairy project 29 New Jersey 
boys and girls were honored at the 
annual Farmers’ Week dairy banquet 
held on January 23. Forty-one 
awards were presented on behalf of the 
New Jersey Junior Breeders’ Fund by 
Secretary of Agriculture W. H. Allen. 


here 


The awards are based on performance 
of the animals owned by the youths and 
the records kept by 
past year. 


them during the 
David Roy, Andover, scored 
the highest, earning 97 points out of a 
possible 100. The certificates were pre 


sented to Dolores E. Preidel, Borden- 
town; C. Harold Potts, Bordentown; 
Mary Chaffey, Mount Holly; J. Ellis 
Croshaw, Jr., Wrightstown; Alvah J. 
Bush, Flemington; Arthur Van Lieu, 
Ringoes; Paul A. Schomp; Oldwick; 
Joseph Schick, Milford; Roger Everitt, 


Ringoes; Naomi J. Gordon, Lebanon; 
Harry L. Vanderbilt, Pittstown. 


Also Floyd Simpkins, Yardville; Wil- 
son Merrick, Robbinsville; Earl Tindall, 
Trenton; Alberta Fay Runyon, Skillman, 
John Irving Stryker, Jr., Neshanic; Bar- 
bara Lee Runyon, Skillman; David Am- 
erman, Jr., Neshanic; Walter Wengryn 
Somerville; Martha Hoffman, Belle 
Meade; Herbert R. Runyon, Skillman; 
Jane Adams, Franklin Park; L. Martin 
Van Nuys, Belle Meade; David Roy, 
Andover; Barrett V. Dalrymple, Branch 
ville; Hobart M. Roberts, Montague; 
Russell J. Pullis, Sussex; Donald Roy, 
Newton; Claire Lockburner, Newton. 


State Milk Control Director Arthur F. 
Foran announced at the banquet that as 
of February 7, consumers will pay one 
cent per quart less for milk. “The new 
farm price of milk will be $5.12 pe 
100 pounds for Class I milk, instead of 
the prevailing order calling for $5.55 per 
100 pounds for producers,” stated Col 
Foran. 

“In the interests of New Jersey con 
sumers and as encouragement for ths 
consumption of more milk than is ordin- 
arily used during the flush period, that 
is, the spring months of naturally higher 
production, the retail price will be re- 
duced one cent per quart on Februar: 


~~» 


7,” he explained. 
a acca 


VOTE EXPANDED PROGRAM 


Boise, Ida.—The dairy industry of 
Idaho has urgently called for an expand 
ed program of nation-wide advertising 
promotion and research for dairy prod- 
ucts through the American Dairy Assn. 


At the annual meeting of the Idaho 


8) 


Dairymen’s Assn. here recently the state’s 
dairymen took the following actions: 
Voted to make ADA deductions of 
one cent a pound butterfat for 30 days 
next June instead of for 15 days, if a 


sufficient number of additional states 
take similar action; and urged other 
states to take quick action at similar 


meetings. 

The Idaho dairymen made their feel- 
ings known by resolution 
after reviewing results to date of cur- 
rent ADA advertising in national maga- 
zines. 


unanimous 


William L. Hendrix was elected presi- 
dent of the Idaho Dairymen’s Assn. for 
the coming year. 

a 


GOVERNMENT TO APPEAL 





Washington, D. C.—The Government 
will appeal the decision of Justice F. 
Dickinson Letts in the case of Moberly 
Milk Products Co. v. Fleming and An- 
derson, decided January 22 in the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the 
District of Columbia, it was stated by 
Major General Philip B. Fleming, Tem- 
porary Controls Administrator. 


In view of the fact that the Court’s 
final judgment had not vet been entered, 
a complete analysis of the effect of the 
Court’s decision was not possible at the 
time of the announcement. General 
Fleming stated, however, that it would 
appear from the informal memorandum 
made public by the Court that employ- 
ment of historical use as the basis for 
measuring sugar allocations to industrial 
users was held by the Court to be pro- 
hibited by the provisions of the War 
Mobilization and Act of 
1944. 


“If this is the import of the Court’s 
decision,” General Fleming stated, “the 
present system of rationing sugar to in- 


{econversion 


dustrial users on an historical use basis 
must be abandoned.” 


tin, 





PROMINENT OHIOAN DIES 


Youngstown. Ohio.—Samuel D. Isalv. 
president of the Isalv Dairv Co. here, 
died recently in Phoenix, Arizona. A 
former chairman of the Youngstown 
Dairy Council. Mi 
with a heart attack while on a vacation 
trip to Mexico and had been hospitalized 
at Phoenix. 


Isalv was. stricken 


One of seven children. Mr. Isalv was 
the son of William Isalv of Mansfield. 
a Swiss dairyman. Surviving are his 
widow, a daughter, Jo-Ellen, and a son 
Samuel D., Jr.: a brother. Henry W 
Isaly, president of the Isalv Dairv Co 
of Pittsburgh, operating in Pennsvlvania 
two sisters, Mrs. John Mahon of Mans- 
field, Ohio, and Mrs. John Bricker of 


Youngstown. 


FORECASTS $5.14 FOR JANUARY 





Approximately 45,000 dairymen in the 
New York milk shed will be paid an 
estimated uniform price of $5.14 per 
hundredweight for their milk deliveries 
in January to 432 pool-approved plants, 
according to a forecast released January 
27 by Dr. C. J. Blanford, Market Ad- 
ministrator of the New York Metropoli- 
tan Milk Marketing Area. 

The estimate is based, Dr. Blanford 
said, on an expected production of 
387,000,000 pounds of milk, to be de- 
livered at the rate of 277 pounds a day 
per farm. This would be 23 pounds 
a day more per dairy than in January, 
1946, when production totaled 369,220,- 
336 pounds. Farm value of the month’s 
production may total $20,314,404. 

Also forecast by the Administrator was 
a butterfat differential of 5.2 cents for 
each tenth of a pound of fat above or 
below the 3.5 standard. 
eMac 


ORDER AMENDMENT APPROVED 








Dr. C. J. Blanford, Market Administra- 
tor for the New York Metropolitan Milk 
area, announced January 22 that ten- 
tative amendment to rules and regula- 
tions covering milk handling, issued on 
December 19, have been approved by 
the Secretary of Agriculture and New 
York State Commissioner of Agriculture 
and Markets, with an effective date of 
February 1. The amendment replaces 
the temporary provisions which 
operative October 1, 1946. 

~>— 


MILK MEN MEET 


were 


Peoria, Il].—The joint annual meeting 
of the Peoria Milk Producers’ Association 
ind Peoria Producers’ Dairy, Inc., will 
be held Friday, February 14, beginning 
at 10 A.M. in the American Legion Hall 
here at 404 N. Monroe St. 

The chief speaker at the event will 
be Milo K. Swanton, executive secretary 
of the Wisconsin Council of Agricultural 
Cooperative, Madison, Wis. 

—— 


INTERSTATE ASSN. OFFICERS 





Officers of the Inter-State Milk Pro 
ducers’ Cooperative recently elected are 
as follows: President. B. H. Weltv, Wav 
nesboro; Vice President, A. R. Marvel. 
Easton, Maryland; Secretary-Treasurer, 
H. E. Jamison, Philadelphia; General 
Manager, O. H. Hoffman, Jr., Philadel 
phia; General Counsel, A. Evans Kep 
hart, Philadelphia. 


EO —— 


BORDEN EXPANSION 





In a recent announcement the Borden 
Co. indicated it will spend $1,500,000 
to expand and modernize its plant at 
Newport, N. Y. 
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WITH A 
GIRTON 


| Roww-A-TABue 


“The handy table that goes places” 


4 


Here is one of the handiest dairy helps that 
ever came up the pike. It’s the answer to 
the practical dairyman’s wish—an inexpen- 


sive table that moves around the dairy, that goes from place 
to place, that is always where you need it most. Move it like 
a cart—use it for a table ... it's the GIRTON ROLL-A-TABLE! 


Available in either galvanized or stainless 
steel. 24” wide, 37" long and 35” high. Can 


be converted into a Girton Add+A+Tank at any time by 
putting on a Girton Round Bottom Tank body. 


ed in for safety 





Stur 


A GREAT HELP WITH.... 


Sanitary Fittings Clarifiers 

Fillers and Cappers Freezers 

Pasteurizers Packaging Equipment 
Pumps Homogenizers 
Separators Valves 


GIRTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Millville, Pa. 


y f 
angle irony et Ste 





If your plans for the future 


include the square bottle 





| \ 
HERE AREF gut KNOW 


This book is more than a description of the new Dacro Cap. 
It points out the principles through which lower bottling costs can 
be attained and shows how Dacro has applied these principles in 
the development of the P-45 and P-38. 


There is no magic formula which will reduce bottling costs to a 
minimum for individual dairies. Only by considering all the factors 
can a dairy arrive at the best operating set-up 


for its individual case. The questions of which 


INFORMATION 


In this book, Dacro gives you facts and information which can 


bottle and which cap are far too important 





for anyone to decide without having all the facts. 


be used by every forward looking dairy operator in planning 
his future operations. If you haven't received a personal copy, 


we'll be glad to send you one. Just use the coupon at the right. 


CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY - bdccro vivision + BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
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for men in the Dairy Business 





who plan AG things to come... 





CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY . 
Dacro Division, Baltimore 3, Md. 


Please send me, without obligation, a copy of your book on the New 
Dacro P-45 and P-38. 


Send for your copy new EES Eee Ee 5 Se eer MODE Tee eee 
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Prominent Northeastern Milk 
Marketing Organizations Merge 


United Farmers’ Cooperative Creamery Association and New Eng- 


land Dairies Merge — Combined Resources More Than $4,000,000 


HILE MERGERS of proprietary 
Wy dairy processing and distributing 
firms have not been unusual in 
the past, it is quite out of the ordinary 
for cooperative organizations to com 
bine, especially if both operate on a larg 
scale. The recent news of two influen- 
tial dairy cooperatives—the United Farm- 
ers Cooperative Creamery Association, 
Inc., and the New England Dairies, 
Inc., both operating in New England 
created considerable comment in north- 
eastern dairy circles. 
Under plans ot the merger, details ot 
ratified by 


both cooperative organizations, all of the 
physical assets, including plants and re- 


which have already been 


ceiving stations, business, memberships 
and good will of the two cooperative: 
will be consolidated into one organiza- 
tion known as the United Farmers o! 
New England, Inc. 


Officers of the new organization have 
been elected from each of the two that 
combined. These are: President, Ear] 
M. Gray, Morrisville, Vt.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Eldon J. Corbett, Colbrook, N. H. 
Secretary, J. C. Thomas, Orwell, Vt. 
Treasurer, William F. Sinclair, Johns 
bury, Vt.; Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, Elmer M. Montgomery 
Randolph, Vt.; General Manager, How 
ard W. Selby; Assistant General Man- 
ager, Paul B. Beck. 


The merger of these two cooperatives 





panes” 


into one organization will make it the 
most extensive and inHuential of its kind 
in the New England area. It is esti- 
mated that the combined volume of milk 
handled will amount to approximately 
300,000,000 pounds annually with a 
sales value of $20,000,000. Combined 
resources are reported to be in excess 
of $4,000,000. The merger will handle 





Earl N. Gray, President of the Newly Com- 
bined Cooperative Organizations. 


the milk for more than 3,000 producer- 


members. 


\lso included in the merger are a 





Howard W. Selby, General Manacer of the 
United Farmers of New England, Ine. 


chain of retail dairy stores known as the 
United Farmers Dairy Stores, Inc., whic! 
operates eight retail stores as a subsidiary 
of the United Farmers. In addition to 
selling a complete line of dairy product; 
these retail stores sold more than 
1,260,000 milk shakes. The merger in 
cludes also the Walker-Gordon Certifie:] 
Dairy Farm in Charles River Villag 
\t this farm the Rotolactor that was on 
exhibition at he New York World’s Fair 
is in operation with its capacity of mill 
ing 400 cows in 400 minutes. 

At the present time the merged co 
operatives operate nineteen plants that 
handle a complete line of dairy products 
including fluid milk, cream, condensed 
milk, evaporated milk, butter, chees« 
dried milk and dried whey. 

Advantages Indicated 

As to the benefits expected to be ck 
rived from the combination of these two 
prominent cooperative organizations, 
Howard W. Selby, General Manager, 
stated that the combination of the two 






Processing Plant at FPnosburg, Vermont, Now a Branch of the Newly Consolidated Cooperatives. 
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The BEST Bottle Washer 


has never 
been built! 





—but when it is, we think Cherry-Burrell will build it. Why? 
Because we believe that right now there is no better bottle 
washer than the Model E and through our constant research 


program, even it is being steadily improved. 


So until the best is built, look to the Model E for the most 
satisfactory performance. It is the only bottle washer in its 
capacity that offers the advantages of high temperature 
soaking in washing and sterilizing. High temperature and 
low caustic concentration not only mean a saving of 
washing powder, but also a higher percentage of clean, 


sterile bottles. 
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We're sorry that even our greatly 


increased production has not en- 


abled us to catch up with the d 
mand as yet. If you need a new 
washer, you'll be wise to get in 
touch with your Cherry-Burrell rep 
resentative now, to bring ser the 
day when the Model E can solve 
the bottle washing problems in 
your plant. 
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CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 
427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Milk and Food Plant Equipment and Supplies 


FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES OR DISTRIBUTORS AT YOUR 
SERVICE IN 52 CITIES. 








organizations would bring about greater 
efficiency, eliminate much duplication, 
effect more economy in the handling of 
milk for the three thousand dairy farmer- 
members and would be in a position to 


render greater service to their dealer 


customers and to the milk consumers. 





ae 

PGS 
Rotolictor of Watker-Gordon Laboratories 
of New England, Ine., at Charles’ River, 
Mass.. a Branch of the Consolidated Co- 


operatives, 


Plans are already going forward for 
the consolidation of processing opera- 
tions, milk receiving depots, laboratories 


and in sales promotion. 
Background of Merging Coops. 


The background of the two consolidat 
ing organization may be of interest. The 
United Farmers’ Cooperative Creamery 
Association was organized in 1919 with 
headquarters at Morrisville, Vermont. In 
1921, the association branched out into 
the Boston market and has expanded 
steadily its volume of sales until it be- 
came the third largest milk handling 
concern in the Greater Boston Area. Be- 
fore consolidating with the New Eng 
land Dairies organization, United Farm 
milk plants in Ver- 
mont, in addition to its pasteurizing and 
distributing plant in Charlestown, and its 
chain of retail stores operating under 
the name of the United Farmers’ Dairy 
Stores, Inc. 


ers operated ning 


The other consolidating cooperative, 


the New 


England Dairies, was organ- 


ized in 1934 and has grown steadily in 
its operations with milk processing 
plants in Charlestown, Mass., and Provi- 
dence, R. I. Before the merger, the 
United Farmers organization performed 
the service of handling milk from its 
producing members straight through to 
the consumer, in addition to supplying 
New England 
Dairies, on the other hand, functioned 


independent distributors. 


more as a processing and wholesaling 
organization, being concerned primarily 
in selling its output to independent dis- 
tributors. 


General Manager Howard Selby, since 
the effective date of the consolidation, 
stated that both associations are bona 
fide cooperatives with all stock owner- 
ship continuing to be held by the milk 
producers. Earnings are shared in pro- 
portion to the volume of milk delivered 
by the members. 


’ They are governed by 
boards of directors elected in dem cratic 
process from 19 districts in the are: they 





A Typical Retail Dairy Store in the Chain 
Operated by United Farmers in Boston and 
Vicinity. 

serve, with six directors-at-large round- 
ing out the 25-man board of directors. 


In view of the past successful records 
of the two cooperatives when they oper- 
ated independently, the officers and di- 
rectors of the new organization are high- 
ly optimistic about future prospects. 





United Farmers Milk Receiving and Cooling Station at Greensboro Bend, Vermont. 


Expect Price Drop 
USDA Officials Look for General D»- 
cline in Returns to Eastern Milk 
Producers in February 


Washington, D. C.—U. S$. Departm« 
of Agriculture has announced that 
reduction of approximately 40 cents p 
hundredweight, or about le per quai 
is expected in the February price 
milk to producers in the Boston, N« 
York, Lowell-Lawrence, and Fall Rive 
Mass., and Philadelphia, Pa., market 
The January price in Washington, | 
C., will Februar 
since the Washington fluid milk pri 
has not risen in recent months to leve 
comparable to those in the other fiy 
Northeastern markets. 


continue through 


Except for New York, the expected 
price reductions will be effected unde: 
current provisions of the Federal orde: 
which regulate milk handling in the di! 
ferent markets. For New York, the Di 
partment is preparing to suspend a pro 
vision of the New York order which 
might have reduced the price in New 
York to a lower level than that estab 
lished for the other Northeastern mar 
kets. The New York suspension will 
provide for a Class I-A. price 44 cents 
lower than the January price. This is 
expected to keep the New York price 
in line with prices in the other five 
markets. No other action is contemplated 
at the present time. 


Estimated Minimum Prices 

The February reduction in fluid milk 
prices would establish minimum prices 
per hundredweight of milk as follows: 
Boston, milk of 3.7 per cent butterfat 
content within the 201-210 mile zone, 
$5.21, a reduction of 44 cents; Lowell 
Lawrence, milk of 3.7 per cent butterfat 
content, f.o.b. city, $5.70, a reduction 
of 39 cents; Fall River milk of 3.7 pe 
cent butterfat content, f.o.b. city, $5.96 
a reduction of 44 cents; New York, milk 
of 3.5 per cent butterfat content within 
the 201-210 mile Zone, $5.02, a reduc- 
tion of 44 cents; Philadelphia, milk of 
4 per cent butterfat content, f.o.b. cits 
$5.56, a reduction of 40 cents; and 
Washington, milk of 4 per cent butter 
fat content, f.o.b. city, $5.60, no 
reduction. 


Expected price reductions, and inten 
tion of the Deepartment to allow such 
reductions to become effective. were 
announced after consideration of views 
presented by industry spokesmen and 
consumer representatives at a two-day 
meeting held at Washington, D. C., on 
Januarv 9 and 10. ‘The meeting was 
called by the Department to reappraise 
fluid milk producer prices in all markets 
under Federal orders in the Northeast. 
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_2-to-l Better Flavor 


(a great doorqpener™ 
| for our route salesmen! 
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Says TOM BARCLAY 


~ g cer. ( 1 91ITVv a — . 5 
Sales Manager, Capitol Dairy Building new business, adding new accounts 


Indianapolis, Indiana is a whale of a lot easier for us with KRIM-KO 
leading our big parade of dairy products,” 
according to Mr. Barclay. 

“Our salesmen have been sold to the hilt on KRIM-KO ever since we 
started making it eleven years ago. So it’s no wonder they use it so enthu- 
siastically, and effectively in getting new customers.” 

Let Krim-Ko be the “door-opener” for your salesmen. By actual tests this 
delicious chocolate drink is America’s 2-to-1 favorite. Write for further 
information today. 


Gen} KRIM-KO CORPORATION, 4830 So. Christiana Avenue, Chicago 32, Illinois 
= \ 629 Grove St., Jersey City, N. J. 26th & Chestnut Sts., Oakland, Calif. 
\ 100 Sterling Road, Toronto, Canada 


} KRIM-KO.n eee 
4 
; DAIRY DRINK 
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Dairy Council 


(Continued from Page 2) 
have been made to effectuate the mar- 


keting research act, and added: 


“One of the major benefits that might 
be expected will be the coordinating in- 
fluence of the act. Definite provision has 
been made for it. Federal and state agen- 
cies are authorized and funds are pro- 
vided for them ‘to work together and 
with trade organizations and groups. In- 
dustry committees are being established 
to provide advice and counsel, and the 
stage is being set to attack problems of 
mutual interest in a manner that will 
vield prompt practical results.” 


More About Nutrition 


The nation at large and the vast dairy 
industry can take off their hats to the 
scientists of nutrition. Because, in the 
opinion of Marcus J. Gordon of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, they are the 
“best promoters and advertisers” of 
sound nutrition through increased con- 
sumption of dairy products. 

Mr. Gordon is chief of direct distribu- 
tion, in the food distribution program 
branch of the USDA, under whom falls 
the national school lunch program. In 
his address Mr. Gordon declared: 


“Nutrition education has assumed 
major proportions only during the last 





yay Lo-Bax always gets there first 
quickly kills bacteria 
before they can spoil the quality of 
your milk, cream and other dairy 
products. 

Lo-Bax is the concentrated, 
efficient chlorine bactericide. It 
a prevent costly milk spoilage 
and improves quality standards . 
rigidly controlling bacteria and 
sanitizing all surfaces with which 
milk or cream comes in contact. 

Easy to handle—winter or sum- 
mer—Lo-Bax kills bacteria almost 
instantly . . . at low cost. It con- 
tains 50% available chlorine, dis- 
solves quickly in water—hot or 
cold, hard or soft—to make clear 
dairy rinse solutions. 





LO-BAX CHLORINE BACTERICIDE -50% Available Chlorine 


LO-BAX SPECIAL —A superior chlorine bactericide in granular form — packed in 
2¥-lb. bottles, 2 dor. to the case; and in 1-lb. bottles, 1 doz. to the case. 


LO-BAX POWDER — A highly efficient chlorine bactericide packed in 134-lb. hotties, 


1 doz. to the case. 
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Let Lo-Bax be first with you and 
your milk producers; you'll have 
better bacteria control than ever 
before! THE MATHIESON ALKALI 
WORKS (INC.), 60 E. 42nd St, 
New York 17, N. Y. 





Pioneer Manufacturers of Chlorine 
Products for Nearly Fifty Years 


lo-Box . . . Swper-Nufos ‘ HTH-15 


Dry Ice . Cerbonic Gas Ammonia, An- 
hydrous & Aqua... Caustic Soda . .. Soda 
Ash . . . Bicarbonate of Soda Liquid Chlorine 
Chlorine Dioxide . . . PH-Plus Synthetic Salt 


Cake... Sodium Chlorite Products... Sodium Methylote 





10 years. The almost unebelievable st.- 
tistics on rejections during the early days 
of selective service, the wartime nut 
tion program and the medical profi 
sion’s growing awareness to the impo 
ance of nutrition have all been significa 
factors in arousing public consciousne 
of the significance of a well-balanced 
diet.” 


Referring to “the educators, the healt: 
officers, the nutritionists and the hon 
economists as a group that looks on pr 
duction in the light of under-consum; 
tion,” Mr. Gordon said: 

“We can continue to utilize all of th 
dairy industry’s productive capacity, and 
even further increased production, onl 
through continued high consumer d 
mand. . . . In this connection a ver 
potent force for improving food habits 
and an ideal opportunity for effectiv 
nutrition is provided in the school lunch 
program. The knowledge and the habit: 
acquired by children over a period of 
years at school, and the influence exerted 
by that experience on food habits at 
home and during later life, will bring 
about a greater and greater awareness 
of the importance of a_ well-balanced 
diet. As consumers strive to improve 
their dietary habits and to earmark a 
greater portion of their incomes for food, 
agriculture will benefit. 


“Improvement in dietary pattern 
means, automatically, an increase in the 
consumption of dairy products,” he em- 
phasized. “Milk is acclaimed as an eco 
nominal source of enough of that import 
ant mineral in the diet. But dairy prod- 
ucts are valuable sources of other essen 
tial nutrients also. 


“Under the National School Lunch 
Program all schools are encouraged to 
serve what we call the Type A lunch. 
The requirements of Type A lunch are 
designed to provide from 1/3 to 1/2 of a 
child’s nutritional requirements. This 
lunch includes 1/2 pint of milk per child 
served as a beverage, 2 teaspoons of 
butter and the occasional use of cheese 
in protein dishes. In addition we urge 
the use of milk and milk products in 
cooked and baked dishes.” 


Dr. Babcock’s Address 


The human stomach is the common 
human denominator. Because of it a 
great chain of industrial activity is set 
up, and this activity is in many respects 
self-liquidating, according to Dr. H. E 
Babcock, of Ithaca, N. Y., noted farmer, 
teacher and nutritionist. 

Speaking on the subject “Nutrition, A 
Business Proposition,” Dr. Babcock de- 
clared: “Nearly half of all the gainfully 
employed people in the country are en 
gaged in producing and handling food 
When dry beans are stored on a pantry 
shelf and boiled for dinner, they repre- 
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DEALERS KNOW THATCHER T-SQUARES 
{ ARE SPACE SAVERS IN THE DAIRY 











| 
: 
LIGHTER SMALLER T-SQUARE CASES 
| MAKE PLANT WORK FASTER AND EASIER. : 
1. - eee re | ' 
} 
| 
TRUCKS WILL CARRY AS MUCH AS 63% MORE . 
MILK IN T-SQUARES .. SAVING DELIVERY COSTS. ‘| 


CONSUMERS PREFER T-SQUARES FOR 
THEIR EASIER HANDLING AND STORAGE. 
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sent no great amount of industrial ac- 
tivity nor many jobs. 


“But when oats are grown and fed to 
cows and milk produced, a great chain 


ip and many 


iobs are created. Someone has to build 


of industrial activity is set 


the cow barn. The milking machine and 
manufac- 
[The milk has to be cooled and 
the cream provided with cold storage. 


cream separator have to be 
tured 


\ lot more rubber, gas and oil have to 
be used transporting milk from a farm 
every day than in hauling beans once a 
vear. When the cream is made into ice 
cream and a carton of it lands in your 
refrigerator, the process represents the 
application of a dozen industrial arts and 
the labor of scores of individuals. 


“Thus at least part of the cost of a 
good diet is self-liquidating in the indus- 
trial activity it creates and the jobs it 
furnishes. 


“J am sure that none of us is so gross 
as to want to take the position that eat- 
ing is an end in itself even good eating. 
The best that can be said of a good diet 
is that it has certain end products. A 
good diet provides health and energy, 
social and political satisfactions. It fur- 
nishes a reserve for war and _ provides 
the spirit and morale a people must have 
if they are to remain free. A poor diet, 
on the other hand, spells malnutrition. I 


wonder about the possibility that some 
labor troubles, riots and a good many 
crimes may be but expressions of an in- 
adequate and unpalatable food supply. 


“On the other hand,” he continued, 
“the kind of family we like to think 
America is built on is made by a good 
cook. Our free institutions — schools, 
churches, universities, government by 
and for the people, and a free economy 
are based on this kind of American 
family. 


“Here in America today we need some 
common programs to get us pulling to- 
gether. There is nothing which is of 
more personal concern to each of us 
than what we eat. The human stomach 
is our great common denominator. 


“We have a new science to guide us— 
the science of human nutrition. The im- 
pact of nutrition on our personal lives, 
our families and on our social and politi- 
cal stability, upon our strength to de- 
fend ourselves, on our spirit and morale 
can be very great, greater than I think 
is usually realized.” 

cihciainieiattlcaniniasiaacie 


INDIANA DAIRYMAN DIES 





Darlington, Ind. (EB) — John M. 
Woody, 65 years old, for many years in 
the milk and butter business here, died 
recently of a heart attack. 


CANNED MILK SUPPLIES 


Washington, D. C.—Although stocks 
of both evaporated and condensed w ilk 
in the hands of wholesale grocers on 
December 31, 1946, declined seasoniily 
from September 30, 1946, they were 
considerably higher than a year earlier, 
USDA’s Bureau of Agricultural Econo:n- 
ics has reported. 

A total of 36,184,000 pounds if 
canned evaporated milk were reported 
on hand December 31 by 584 wholesale 
grocers, compared with 30,320,000 
pounds reported by 613 grocers a year 
earlier. Wholesalers reported 344,000 
pounds of condensed milk (case goods) 
being held on December 31, compared 
with holdings of 176,000 pounds a year 
earlier. 

Combined stocks of canned evapor- 
ated and condensed milk totaled 36,- 
528.000 pounds on December 31, com- 
pared with 30,496,000 pounds a year 
earlier. 

es 


PLANT EXPANSION SOUGHT 


Hancock, N. Y.—The Murray Co. is 
seeking to expand its dry milk plant 
here. The company started operation 
in Hancock early last year and _ has 
gradually expanded its output until a 
larger plant is needed. 





Now Available... 
HART’S 


FRESH—FROZEN 


Naturally Sweet, Delicious and Colorful Vitamin-Full 


NOW available in consumer-size containers. 
to deliver (along with milk) right to the doorstep — 
to serve each breakfast with that necessary Vitamin 


C the year ‘round. 


SAVES the housewife in cost, in time, in fuss and 
muss — a real contribution. Easy to store and to 


handle. 


HART'S is specially juiced from fruit selected to give 
the finest tree-fresh flavor, color, natural sweetness 
and high Vitamin “C” content. "Tis frozen fresh, pure 
and sweet — a “natural” for year ‘round sales volume. 


Dairy franchises now open. 


LA HABRA, CALIFORNIA 





Milk 


vanced principle. 


Ready 


any where. 





TN ALIOR COM TUR GC Cure 


— Own it with Pride! 






SOLAR-STURGES 
SOLDERLESS 


This can is made on a definitely ad- 
Different gauges of 
steel are welded together into a single 
seamless unit. Not a drop of solder 
is used. The surfaces are sanitary, 
smooth, and well tinned. 

Tough, dent-resisting steel is used for 
long wear. Excess 
avoided. Cleaning 


weight is carefully 
is made easy be- 
cause there are no pockets or crevices / 


Specify SOLAR-STURGES  Solder- 
less Cans if you want the best. 


Can 








ai, 





SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 


MELROSE PARK, 


ILL. 
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FOR COMPLETE CAN WASHING IN 


THE SMALLEST POSSIBLE SPACE... } 


‘al 





DAMROW 
ROTARY 
In 3 TYPES 


HANDLE 217, TO 4 CANS 
AND COVERS PER 
MINUTE 










WITH YOUR DAMROW Rotary, you can wash cans 
with scientific thoroughness — in an amazingly 
small amount of floor space. With typical Damrow 3 MODELS TO FIT YOUR NEEDS. -— 
washing stages, similar to Damrow Straightline 

Washers in effectiveness, a Rotary assures you sweet, 1. Type "K" (illustrated) Handles 4 cans and cov- 
sterile and thoroughly clean cans and covers — 
cold air-dried at a minimum of cost for power, 
steam and water. Handles the widest variety of | 2. Type "J" — 4 cans and covers per minute. Also 
cans and covers, pails, ice cream containers, as well 
as bottles. When floor space or production require- 
ments demand Rotary Washers, your best choice is 


the DAMROW. 3. Type "RP" — Hand operated 214 cans and 
Check the Coupon for Details... covers per minute. Linked or loose covers. 





ers per minute, with linked covers. 


handles large neck gallon bottles, milk pails, ice 
cream containers, and cans up to 25” high. 





- my 
| 
| Damrow Bros. Company 
| 204 Western Avenue, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
| Please send me details on Damrow Rotary Can Washers. Vy A *” R 0 fv 
RR cccctnetnsscrntininanseniantenel cans and covers per minute 
TINTD sccuensenpatennantanbeaninnashinenenebebnseseeunientiubbuiiaieioamuiuiieinibinsstilees COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FOR THE 
| Sielis iaccnssniasincasitecsoniecnaciapsiatiseaidieaonmantniie DAIRY INDUSTRY 
| Hee e eR eee Ree EEE EES EEE EEEEEE EES EEE EEE E EERE HEE EES ESE EEEEESESES ES ESOEED EEE EEE Ee eEeeeneeseeeee® 
Rosibientananenessaninesneeentnepednanen eben 
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uality Control in Dairy Plants 


Dr. E. S. Guthrie, Head of the Dept. of Dairy Industry at N. Y. State College 


of Agriculture, Comprehensively Discusses Important 


The “Review” is happy to present 
herewith the full text of an interesting 
address on “Proper Quality Cont_ol in 
Dairy Plants”, which was delivered by 
Dr. E. S. Guthrie, Professor of Dairy 
Industry at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., before a recent session of the 
State Milk Distributors Association at 
Syracuse, New York. 

Professor Guthrie, long a prominent 
figure in the instruction field in dairy 
manufacturing, points out here many 
basic points which are essential in the 
sound conduct of milk and dairy prod- 
ucts processing operations. 


N ORDER that you and I may quickly 
come together in our thinking, I wish 
to present to you a statement that ] 
give to my students at the first meeting 
of the class. “The operator is the most 
important factor in any industry or pro- 
fession. It is for this reason that in- 
dividuals will spend long periods in ac- 
quiring skill. 
“The creamery operator, in addition 
to becoming proficient, should be inter- 
ested in the aesthetics and sanitary as- 
pects of his job with the economics of 
it. At the moment, when I think of the 
individual worker in the dairy plant, |] 
am more concerned about his sanitary 
and aesthetic ways of going about his 
work than in the economics of his ac- 
tivities. By aesthetics I refer to the 
science of the beautiful with its allied 
And when J 
mention sanitation, I think of the devis- 
ing and application of measures for pre- 
serving and promoting public health. 


When I stand behind 


window in a dairy plant and se 


conceptions and emotions. 


1 observation 
1 work- 
man stick his finger in a can of cream 
and then lick it off, my 
beautiful is badly jarred; as to the sani- 
tarv feature, I dar 

If I see him put a thermometer on the 
table or shelf and then place it in a vat 
of cream without first dipping it in boil- 
ing water, I wonder where he got his 
After watching him throw a 
few can lids on the floor, wipe his nose 
on the back of his hand, and scratch his 
head before proceeding to wrap butter, 
without first washing his hands, I have 
an inner urge to do something about it 


sense of the 


not express myself. 


training. 


Principles of Cleanliness 
‘Many times I have noticed’ students 
sitting on cans. Perhaps that is not un- 
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sanitary. It may be that a good looking 
student on a brightly tinned can should 
not hurt my sense of the beautiful, and 
yet I have a feeling that it does not cor- 
relate with good judgment. Workmen 
find it easy to lounge around on tables 
regardless of whether or not they are 
food tables or work benches. 


“Not one person in a thousand passes 
through a door by touching only the 
knob, which is easily cleaned. Rather, 





Dr. E. 8S. Guthrie 


the hands are placed indiscriminately 
anywhere and everywhere, so that within 
only a few months new furniture and 
new buildings become grimy. 

‘A few years ago two cousins were in 
our winter course, and they both elected 
butter. At the end of the first day I 
noticed that those boys were nearly as 
neat as when they started in the morn- 
ing. Later I observed that they accom- 
plished more than the other students, 
indicating that carefulness is not a time 
burden. They did not sit on trucks, or 
on the floor, and consequently they did 
not carry ‘beauty spots’ on the seats of 
their breeches. Their aesthetic and sani- 
tary conduct could not help but be good 
advertising to the consumers and a 
wholesome inspiration to the farmer. 

“The handling of food is almost a holy 
occupation. That person who sits and 
places his hands properly is eligible for 
a place in the nutrition of his fellows. 
He may be 
operator.” 

Now let us turn to the title of this 
paper. By “quality” I refer to a standard 


potentially a creamery 


Operational Procedures 


of excellence and by “control” | have in 
mind the means to maintain this stand- 
ard of excellence. 


Several years ago the Department of 
Public Safety, Bureau of Health, Roch 
ester, New York, published a statement 
under the heading “Enforcing the Milk 
Law—1931” which [ want you to hear. 


“Enforcing the Milk Law — 1931” 


“April 25, a milkman, an old offender, 
had his license revoked by the Health 
Officer and was ordered to deliver his 
license and milk plates. He didn’t. He 
hasn't. April 27, he appealed to the 
Commissioner of Public Safety and _ re- 
tained an attorney. April 30, because 
he had failed to serve written notice on 
the Health Officer, his appeal was denied. 
May 15, a warrant was requested for the 
arrest of this milkman because he was 
selling milk without a license. May 18, 
milkman arrested. Appeared in court. 
Attorney asked for adjournment which 
was granted by the court. 

May 22, case again adjourned. May 
28, again adjourned. June 4, again ad- 
journed. June 12, hearing called by the 
Commissioner of Public Safety. Present 
—The Health Officer, Corporation Coun- 
sel, Supervisor of Food and Sanitation, 
two Milk Inspectors, State Sanitarian, 
coming from Albany, and the attorney 
for the milkman. On a technicality the 
hearing was adjourned. Up to this time 
lawyers, politicians, from both parties, 
had appealed to the Health Officer on 
behalf of this milkman, who had already 
been convicted on a former charge in 
Police Court and who had been declared, 
both by the State Inspector and our- 
selves, as a disgrace in the milk business. 

June 16, in court. Case adjourned. 
June 30, again adjourned. Judge said 
there would be no more adjournments 
after July 7. July 7, 
July 28, again adjourned. August 6, 
again adjourned. August 14, adjourned. 
September 4, adjourned. September 16, 
again adjourned. September 26, again 
adjourned. September 29, again ad- 
journed. October 7, again adjourned. 
November 7, adjourned. November 12, 
again adjourned. November 23, Trial. 
Milkman found guilty. Sentence sus- 
pended by the court providing the man 
keep out of the milk business. He is still 
in the milk business.” 


again adjourned. 


That was a problem of inspection and 
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ts | Thu ELECTRIC SHORT-TIME PASTEURIZERS 
" FOR THE DAIRY INDUSTRY... . 





ELECTRO-PURE 








ave in 
stand- 
All-Electric — Rapid — Positive 
ent ot 
Roch 1300 to 10,000 Lbs. (Hourly Rated Capacity) 
fement 
Milk Electro-Pure is America’s pioneer high-temperature, 
) hear. short-time pasteurizer! . . . All heat used in Elec- 
931” tro-Pure pasteurization is produced electrically by 
passage of current through the product. Heat is 
Healt? produced “internally” by the electrical resistance 
Ca 1 . ' . » ° 
wr fe of the product to be pasteurized as contrasted with 
, $ . a ° 
t. He surface or contact heating methods. This internal 
to the “resistance” heating is ideal for pasteurization be- 
nd re- cause of speed and uniformity in heating. No heat- 


ecause ing surfaces are present to accumulate ‘“‘cooked-on”’ 





ice on deposits that impair not only heating efficiency of 
lenied. the pasteurizer but tend to damage the flavor of 
for the the product. With Electro-Pure pasteurization the 
whee; product is actually hotter than any component of 
phe the electrode heater. Through electronically con- 
whi trolled current, heat is produced inside the milk it- 
self—exactly where pasteurization should take 
Mav place. The water-jacketed, cooled electrodes elim- 
in ad- inate product contact with hot surfaces . .. Onl) 
by the with Electro-Pure is “resistance beating” available! 
resent 
Coun- 


“GUARDIAN OF SaFrety” — The asy adaption to any forseeable 


tation, Electro-Pure Flow Diversion Valve Electro-Pure Highlights changes in dairy plant techniques 




















tarian, is electric, and is actuated by a The APPEARANCE of Electro-Pure 
torney solenoid in one operation. It is instead of a plate section... pasteurizing temperatures up to harmonizes . with present trends 
ity the rapid, positive and self-contained. SreconpD—The flow diversion valve 185° F are available, with 172 in streamlining of dairy plants 
* time . is all-electric and “requires no aux-  F used as standard,. for bottled . « « ELECTRICALLY - OPERATED 
yarties, iliary equipment . . . THiIRD— cream. ' Excellent flaver, good vis- jairy plants, due to imum 
an aie CLEANING ... Milk deposits po Thermal-actuating deviée, which cosity,- low bacteria “counts and ffects on ambient temperature 
NOT FORM on the heating sur- transmits temperature changes to improved - keeping qualities are iy be more efficiently air con- 
ready faces of Electro-Pure pasteurizers. the control apparatus is in. the outstanding characteristics of litioned. é& 
rge m | Thus the cleaning problem is milk stream directly above the Electro-Pure cream 
clared, greatly simplified. Circulation of heater. Thus, Electro-Pure con- e Mt K OF MIGHEST QUALITY, Un- 
d our- the various compounds after op- trols are positive, accurate and changed by “rough” heat treat- 
isiness. eration, usually requires only a fully automatic. They are self- Hravti Coors . . . Electro-P nent, is available to users Of Elec- 
arned matter of minutes, quickly puts contained and require no auxil- P ; cages wal designed ind ro-Pure pasteurizers. Thus pro- 
ae the unit in shape for brushing. iary equipment. built in close collabs V otional campaigns stressing in- 
e said Public Health Authorities reased consumption of milk 
iments . * “electrically pasteurized” and 
urned, Unique Features OF ELEcCTRO- Cream PasTeurRIzATION ... Due . ‘safeguarded electronically” can 
ust 6, PURE PASTEURIZERS . . . Firnst— to the gentle heat treatment in- Evre Pur dern, highly be effectively used to build 
urned. Electric Resistance heating is used volved in “Resistance Heating cle ped pment, capable ot volume. 
ver 16, 
again To PURE-PAK DIVISION, 1200 Oakman Bivd., Detroit 6, Mich 
n ad- MAIL THIS COUPON Please send details on Electro-Pure Pasteurizer, capacity about 
urned., to Ibs. per hour, for () Milk ([) Cream () Other 
ver 12, eee 
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law enforcement in “quality control”. All 
that occurred in Rochester. I suppose 
that such an experience is entirely 
foreign to Syracuse. Perhaps, however, 
similar examples are in the histories of 
other cities of our commonwealth and 
of other states. This recitation amazes 
us, even though we realize that usually 
progress is accomplished slowly. 


Even though advancement ordinarily 
is measured by years and not by minutes, 
many changes for the better have come 
about in the last few decades. Just be- 
fore coming to Cornell 38 years ago, I 
was asked to leave my laboratory at 
Ohio State University to see if I could 
locate the source of a strong and dis- 
agreeable flavor in the butter of an Ohio 
creamery. We found that the water was 
loaded with bacteria. On inquiry the 
well driller stated that wells driven in 
the same stratum of rock at the river, 
about a mile from town, were only a 
few feet deep, whereas the creamery 
well was over 100 feet deep. 


The sewage of the village was dumped 
into the river where the wells were shal- 
low. Naturally, therefore, we assumed 
that those bacteria were having a free 
ride under ground clear to the butter 
of that creamery. Pasteurization of the 
wash water solved the difficulty. That 
was a bacteriological problem in “quality 
control”. Fortunately, it now does not 
often occur. Problems of the bacterio- 
logical nature, of course, always will be 
with us. 

A year or so later, a cheese maker told 
me about some of the temptations of 
some of his farmers. He gave an illustra- 
tion of going with the chairman of the 
board to the home of a man whom they 
suspected of priming his milk. They hid 
behind a board fence. Presently the 
farmer, his sons, and a dog appeared. 
The farmer rinsed his cans and left the 
water in them. The dog went sniffing 
along the fence. The cheese maker 
thought that all was up, but he took a 
long chance and spit a good big load 
of tobacco juice in the dog’s nose. For- 
tunately the dog spent some time in 
getting his smelling apparatus back in 
working order. And fortunately too, he 
forgot about what was behind the fence. 
With the introduction of the Babcock 
test, the lactometer, and the still finer 
means of evaluating milk treatment, it 
now is not necessary for a cheese maker 
or other dairy plant operator to get up 
at 3 or 4 o'clock in the morning, go 5 or 
6 miles into the country, hide behind 
a board fence in the frosty grass and 
spit tobacco juice through a knot hole 
into a dog’s face to catch a dairyman 
watering his milk. That was a dilution 
problem in “quality control”. I am sorry 
to state that some of our dairymen of 
today have inherited certain practices 
and that “dilution” is one of them. 
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Another Sample of Practices 


A few days ago I was in a creamery 
and was handed a mouthful of butter di- 
rectly from the churn on the operator’s 
fingers. A ladle was not used. Most of 
us would say that that was not a sanitary 
procedure. This is a matter of technique 
of handling dairy products to which I 
have already referred. From the bac- 
teriological angle as well as of the 
aesthetic viewpoint, we consumers like 
to feel that our food is processed and 
packaged in the same careful way in 
which we ourselves are treated in the 
hospital by the doctors and the nurses. 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” applies to 
the preparation and preservation of food 
just as much as it concerns us in any 
phase of life. The technique of opera- 
tion on the farm and in the dairy plant 
is definitely a problem of “quality 
control”. 


Not long ago I knew a family in which 
a son was badly crushed by a horse and 
his father was injured in helping the lad. 
Both were taken to the hospital. The 
absence of this father and son threw an 
added responsibility on the mother, the 
two older sisters, and a younger brother. 
After a few days the milk plant realized 
that this family needed assistance, so I 
was asked to go with the plant inspector 
to that farm. 


When walking to the barn with the 
younger brother, I heard the inspector, 
who was more interested in race horses 
than in cows, tell the boy that the cows 
should not be fed the old silage. So far 
as I could see the silage was in good 
condition. At the milk house, however, 
I saw what, in my estimation, was caus- 
ing the trouble. It was the lack of scald- 
ing water. That was apparent to me for 
the tinware was oily. As it happened I 
had had some experience in talking to 
housewives about better cleaning, so I 
did not tell this good woman that her 
dairy utensils were dirty, but I did in- 
quire how she scalded them. 

I learned that the girls washed the 
equipment in the kitchen and rinsed 
them by pouring over them scalding, or 
possibly only warm water, from the tea- 
kettle. I advised an experiment. That 
night and the next morning the tinware 
was to be washed in the usual way. 
When scalding, however, the treatment 
was to be different. The rinse water was 
to be kept boiling—jumping hot in a dish- 
pan that was to be placed on the stove 
and over the fire. All areas of each milk 
utensil were to be immersed by rolling 
the utensil in this boiling water. The 
next day at the milk plant the milk from 
that dairy was among those of highest 
quality. 

Suggests Boiling Water Supply 


In my judgment dairy plants, as well 
as farm dairies, should maintain in a 


convenient location a supply of boiling 
water. A dairy plant should have a smal] 
deep vat with a capacity of about 30 
gallons of boiling water into which pails, 
dippers, agitators, strainers, thermome- 
ters, and the like can be dipped just be- 
fore they are used. Sterile equipment 
all along the way is intimately associated 
with a good food technique. If the hot 
water barrel in my laboratory were taken 
out, I would feel that my right arm had 
been amputated: I am still speaking 
about sanitary dairy technique which is 
one of the most important factors in 
“quality control”, and I am inclined to 
think that it is overlooked more than 
any essential. 

It has been estimated that over 90 per 
cent of the flavor problems, originating 
at the farm, involves feeding. A few 
years ago when Dr. A. C. Dahlberg was 
at the Experiment Station at Geneva a 
dairyman drove in with several cans of 
milk that had been rejected at the milk 
station because of an “off” flavor. Dr. 
Dahlberg immediately recognized it to 
be the silage flavor. It seems, however, 
that the cows were not fed their silage 
until after they were milked. In order 
to trace what was occurring, Dr. Dabhl- 
berg provided bottles so that a sample 
of milk from each cow could be obtained. 


That limited survey of the flavor of 
each cow’s milk showed that of 30 cows 
in the herd only 2 were implicated. 
Their milk was strongly feedy, whereas 
the milk from all the other cows was 
free from the disagreeable silage flavor. 
Dr. Dahlberg soon learned that those 2 
cows stood side by side and that they 
were located near the silos and directly 
in a draft from the silo entrance. The 
cows should not be permitted to even in- 
hale the odors of pungent feeds immedi- 
ately before they are milked. It is 
definitely known that the “feedy” flavor 
may find its way to the milk, either 
through digestive system or the respira- 
tory system. 


Off Flavors in Milk 


According to Babcock (’), “a strong 
garlic flavor and odor were found in 
milk drawn 2 minutes after the cows 
inhaled garlic for 10 minutes”. Several 
years ago when I was studying milk 
flavors in California the farmers were 
instructed by the dairy plant operators 
to take their cows off the alfalfa pas- 
tures at least 5 hours before milking in 
order to keep the sweetish-alfalfa flavor 
out of the milk. I have worked with our 
Department of Animal Husbandry on 
feeding grass silage which, as you know, 
has a more objectionable flavor than corn 
silage. Even when feeding grass silage, 
it is possible to produce milk without 
the “feedy” flavor if the silage is fed 
only after milking, and if the atmosphere 
of the barn is free from the silage odor. 
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Now, even the smallest dairy can have the advantage 
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This means that the feed room should 
be tightly constructed and that the door 
into the cow stable should be kept closed. 
This is a herd management problem as 
well as one of labor management. It is 
very much a question of “quality con- 
trol”. 


Dairymen learned long ago that when 
warm cream flowed from a cream sepa- 
rator into a can of cold cream the mixed 
raw cream would develop a strong flavor. 
But, if the freshly separated cream were 
first cooled, it could safely be poured 
into the can of cold cream. What was 
the reason? I am glad to state that 
Krukovsky and Herrington (*) of our De- 
partment discovered that when raw 
whole milk is quickly cooled to 40 deg. 
F. or lower, re-warmed to 80-85 deg. F., 
and then re-cooled slowly to 40 or 50 
deg. F. that the rancid flavor will de- 
velop. This is the procedure that was 
used to develop the rancid flavor that you 
tasted in the milk tasting demonstration 
yesterday. It is a method on which one 
can depend. Now we know why warm 
raw cream or milk when mixed with cold 
raw cream or milk produces a strong 
flavor. It is a matter of increasing the 
activity of the enzyme lipase. That is an 
enzyme problem in “quality control”. 


The milk plant operator should be 
cognizant of what may happen to his 
raw milk from the viewpoint of chang- 
ing temperatures. There are other. fac- 
tors, too, that have a bearing on increas- 
ing the activity of this enzyme, and also 
that may have a part in the development 
of the rancid flavor in dairy products. 
Naturally, too, there are ways of making 
the lipase less active. 


According to Krukovsky and Sharp (’ 
of our Department “normal milk lipase 
is susceptible to inactivation by dissolved 
oxygen, and this inactivation is acceler- 
ated by heat and by dissolved copper”. 
This means that when there is little or 
no oxygen in the milk rancidity is more 
likely to develop than when there is an 
abundance of oxygen or air. And when 
there is an abundance of air with the aid 
of dissolved copper, which hastens the 
chemical changes, rancidity is not likely 
to be produced. Probably, in commer- 
cial practice, this method of limiting the 
production of the rancid flavor is not 
of much significance. 


A Practical Method 


A very practical way of retarding the 
increase of rancidity in raw milk and 
raw cream, however, is shown in a stud 
by Krukovsky and Sharp (*). When milk 
is heated to 115 deg. F. for 30 minutes 
the development of rancidity is only 
about one-half of the amount that is pro- 
duced in the unheated milk. When it is 
heated to 125 deg. F. for 30 minutes the 
added effect is very noticeable. In fact, 
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in normal raw milk which has been heat- 
ed to 125 deg. F. or above for 30 min- 
utes, little rancidity or none at all is 
found in the milk on standing. Actually, 
when raw milk is shipped long distances 
it may be wisdom to heat it to 130 deg. 
F. and then to cool it immediately in 
order to prevent for a short time the 
production of the rancid flavor. 


Thus far we have considered the feedy 
and rancid flavors. Now let us think 
about the oxidized flavors which include 
those of the papery, oily, metallic, fishy, 
and tallowy nature. Inasmuch as the 
tallowy flavor is the end point and the 
worst of the series, many researchers 
are now using the term “tallowy” and 
not “oxidized”. During the last 20 years 
this flavor has been the source of more 
concern on the part of the milk dis- 
tributors and of more study on the part 
of the scientists than any other problem 
in the field of handling milk and milk 
products. 

Tallowy Flavor Studies 

Throughout these 20 years students of 
the tallowy flavor have known that cer- 
tain factors of development were im- 
portant. They included an oxidative 
enzyme that is in all cows milk and 
which is inactivated at the pasteurization 
temperature of 165 deg. F. for 30 mins., 
certain metals, particularly copper in the 
milk containers, and the presence of day- 
light. Probably all these agents perform 
as catalysts in bringing about the nec- 
essary chemical changes to produce the 
tallowy flavor. And then it must be 
stated that these factors are of import- 
ance only in the presence of oxygen. 


Much has been accomplished in pre- 
venting the development of the tallowy 
flavor by the elimination of copper in the 
equipment that comes in contact with 
the milk and its products. Very little 
advance, however, has been made in 
protecting dairy products from the action 
of sunlight. We must remember that 
there is no window glass in the cows’ 
udders. I have already closed 2 windows 
in my laboratories, and I would like to 
replace 5 more window openings with 
daylight-proof material. 


A few lines back I mentioned that the 
oxidative enzyme of milk, copper in the 
milk container or processing equipment, 
ind the action of daylight are active only 
in the presence of oxygen. It was easy, 
therefore, to see that if the oxygen were 
deleted that milk could be pasteurized 
in the usual way, that it could be pro- 
cessed in copper-bearing metals, and that 
it could be handled in daylight without 
the development of the oxidized flavors. 


That is exactly what was done in the 
commercial branch of our Department 
for 45 months. I am referring now to the 
process of deaeration under vacuum 


about which many of you have heard 
Dr. Paul F. Sharp speak. That period 
of 45 months of deaeration of our milk 
began January 1, 1942, when the obtain- 
ing of skilled employees was most diffi- 
cult, as most of you know. A state- 
ment (*) concerning the results of this 
study was published last June. I have a 
few reprints with me. If you desire a 
copy, see me later during this meeting. 

I must call your attention to table 10 
in an accompanying paper. The fresh 
milk which had an “excellent” flavor con- 
tained 17.79 milligrams of vitamin C 
per liter of milk. When the deaerated 
milk was 7 days old the flavor was 
“good”, and the vitamin C was down to 
only 16.94 milligrams per liter of milk. 
The check sample of undeaerated milk, 
however, was “poor” because of the oxi- 
dized flavor, and the vitamin C was 
clear down to 7.01 milligrams per liter 
of milk. I have given you the average 
figures for samples taken weekly during 
a period of 4 months. 


How Figures Were Obtained 


I cannot resist the temptation of tell- 
ing you how it came about that these 
figures were obtained. One day Dr. 
Milicent Hathaway, of our College of 
Home Economics, interviewed Dr. Sharp, 
of our Department of Dairy Industry, 
on the best way of handling milk from 
the viewpoint of maintaining its vitamin 
C, for she and her associates had out- 
lined a study of the minimum amount 
of vitamin C needed in the diet of pre- 
school age children. The outcome was 
that I, personally, deaerated 28 quarts 
of milk once a week, and Dr. Hathaway, 
personally, transferred the milk from my 
refrigerator to her refrigerator just once 
a week. 

Not a mouthful of milk was lost. The 
results should be repeated. The fresh 
milk was “excellent” in flavor. At the 
end of one week it was “good” and it 
had lost only 4.8 per cent of its original 
vitamin C. Whereas, the check sample 
which was not deaerated was “poor” in 
flavor and it had lost over 60 per cent 
of its original vitamin C. 
were 


These studies 
continued on the 2 succeeding 
years, making a total of 57 weeks, with 
similar results. 


Holding Qualities Compared 


Table 12 of the above mentioned paper 
shows the comparison of the holding 
qualities of the deaerated milk and its 
check sample that was not deaerated. 
The ages of these samples of milk ranged 
from 6 days to 40 days. The 40-day-old 
samples were exhibited at the University 
of Tennessee and were scored by Pro- 
fessor J. H. Erb of Ohio State University 
whom I consider to be a splendid judge 
of dairy products. He scored the de- 
aerated sample 39 and _ criticized it 
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GET SET TODAY FOR THE 
TASTE OF THINGS TO COME! 


Soon, much sooner than you think, Cafe Olay will 
be one of America’s BIG drinks. 

And no wonder. Coffee and milk are the nation’s 
favorite beverages. Now, scientifically combined, 
they produce, in Cafe Olay, a truly delicious, coffee- 
flavored drink that can be served hot or cold. 

Our tests and surveys are complete. We know 
that Cafe Olay CAN'T miss for the hundreds of 
dairymen who are waiting for action. That’s why we 


CONSULT YOUR 
DAIRY SUPPLIES 
JOBBER OR USE 
THIS COUPON... 


FIRM 





say: get set today for the taste of things to come... . 
get set for extra volume when extra volume again 
becomes an important problem. 

We're backing up Cafe Olay with a hard-hitting 
advertising and promotional campaign that will 
increase your home sales... open up new outlets 
in cafeterias and clubhouses and everywhere 


thirsty people congregate. 


NO EXTRA EXPENSE TO BOTTLE IT 


Cafe Olay requires no operational changes, extra 
machinery or help. Just add Cafe Olay Concentrate 
and sugar to 2% milk during pasteurization or 
homogenization, cool and bottle as usual. Nothing 
else required. Get the whole exciting story about 
Cafe Olay now! Get set today! 


------------------------- 


AMERICAN FOOD LABORATORIES, INC, 
860 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 17, N, Y. 


Okay — tell us about Cafe Olay —and do it 


ADDRESS ...... 


INDIVIDUAL. 


fast! No obligation, 


nan rere conus on ww dr 








COMPETITIO 
IDA? 


Finds you in a highly competitive market. 


» How are you preparing to meet this condition? Or are you? 


Either you must get NEW customers or suffer the loss of old customers to this competition. 
» Are your drivers or solicitors capable of getting NEW business — without help? Very few are. 


» What are you doing to promote GOOD WILL with your customers? Or, how easy is it for 
your competitor to get them away from you? 


» How can a “new baby” born in your community mean a new customer for you? 


¥ How do your local doctors and hospitals cooperate to accomplish this? 


BOWMAN DAIRY CO., Chicago 

DETROIT CREAMERY CO., Detroit, Mich 

HIMES BROS. DAIRY (Subsidiary of Beatrice Creal ( D> 
JOPPE DAIRY, Grand Rapids, Mic! 


\NCROFT DAIRY Madison, VW 


The merit of our sales program has been proven by them with astounding success. The cost is 
trivial and the results truly amazing. 


Our program is available to only one dairy in a community. And the dairy with our program 
has a very substantial advantage over other dairies in securing NEW accounts. Be first, don’t 
let your competitor have this advantage over you. Without obligation, write today for com- 
plete details on our sales promotion to meet competition. 


Ask for your specimen copy, free. 


NATIONAL BABY BOOK CO.,Inc. 2% 2"s% 
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“Best Advertisement We Have Used” 


Writes Ben Bensman, Sales Manager, Himes Bros. 
Dairy Co., Dayton, Ohio 


‘We have been using Dr. Bundesen’'s Baby Books since 1938 as 
a door opener for our salesmen and find it the cheapest and best 
dvertisement we have used. Those salesmen ... huve secured 


70 of the prospects for new customers, It is almost impossible 
for our competitors to take any customer from a salesman after 


he has given her a set of Baby Books.” 


WITH THI 1IGHEST BIR i RATE IN HISTORY 


you have an unusual opportunity for cashing in on this sales 
program. 


Here’s how you can make the “stork” in your community work 
for you — bringing YOU new customers virtually every day. Every 
mother with a new arrival will welcome and treasure Dr, Bundesen's 
Baby Book with 12 valuable monthly supplements in booklet form 
Your route salesmen will find this material an “open sesame” to 
new enduring business that will withstand competitive efforts. 
The cost to you is trifling and our proved and resultful methods 
will bring you a volume of attractive business. Every book contains 
your sales message, and only yours—none other a constant 
reminder of the quality of your milk and other dairy products. Over 
10,000,000 of these Baby Books have been distributed with amazing 
sales results. 


THE MOST PRECIOUS 
THING ON EARTH TO 
MOTHER—HER BABY 


And right there is where you come in with Dr. 
Bundesen’s celebrated book “Our Babies”, which 
you give her with your compliments. And every 
month thereafter, for a full year she gets the 
monthly supplement with instructions for the proper 
care of her baby. 


Your sales message is printed right in the Baby 
Book constantly reminding her of your products. 


When mother gets this book you get a new 
customer. 


OVER 106,000,000 COPIES 


So successful has this sales promotion been that 
over 10,000,000 copies have been distributed. 





OUR HOSPITAL PLAN 


Ask how your local doctor and hos- 
pital will gladly cooperate in your 
“new customer” campaign. 


A limited test will satisfy you that Dr. Bundesen’s Baby Book is an effective builder of new accounts. 
Only one deal allotted to a community. The cost is small and the results big. Write for your copy 


and full details, today. 


NATIONAL BABY BOOK CO., Inc. 


221 N. LaSalle St. 


Chicago, IIL 
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“slightly old”. The check sample from 
which no air had been taken he scored 
33 with the flavor criticism “oxidized”. 

That score, as you know, is in the 
realm of “poor” milk, whereas the score 
of 39 means that the flavor was “good”. 
In fact, after that period of 40 days it 
was still almost in the “excellent” class. 

Now I will take you a step further in 
the oxidized flavors to a series of studies 
which I consider worth 10 times more 
than any other research in which I have 
had a part. I must pause here and state 
that I have been most fortunate in hav- 
ing the opportunity to be associated with 
such skilled investigators as Doctors 
Paul F. Sharp and David B. Hand in 
the research on the deaeration of milk, 
and now with Dr. Vladimir N. Krukov- 
sky in this later study. I can speak of 
the success of these studies without bigo- 
try for I fully recognize that this is pri- 
marily a problem in chemistry and I am 
not a chemist. 


Vitamin C the Key 


A few years ago Dr. Krukovsky and I 
began research to uncover the key factor 
in the production of the tallowy flavor. 
Fortune favored us, for after only a few 
months of long hours we came to the 
realization one day that we had found 
it. It was vitamin C. This was so im- 
portant that in the 2 years following the 
discovery we said little and worked hard. 
We have studied thousands of samples 
of dairy products and practically all our 
data point in the same direction. We 
never have worked with more satisfying 
figures. 

I can give you now only a few short 
statements of our findings for only 2 
papers (°,°) have been published. Sev- 
eral more are on the way. It was found 
that when the vitamin C was quickly and 
competely eliminated from the milk that 
the tallowy flavor was not developed. If 
vitamin C was then added to this milk 
the tallowy flavor was produced. 

The vitamin C may be taken out of 
the milk by the use of hydrogen per- 
oxide, or by the employment of ultra- 
violet light from either the sun or the 
ultraviolet lamp. Now let us study Table 
2 of the first paper (°) mentioned above. 

“A sample of fresh mixed raw milk 
was divided into two parts. One part of 
it was depleted of ascorbic acid by the 
exposure of milk to light generated by 
a mercury vapor lamp; in the other one 
ascorbic acid was depleted by added hy- 
drogen peroxide. Then the samples were 
immediately pasteurized and treated as 
follows: one-half of each sample was re- 
tained as a control containing no ascor- 
bic acid (table 2, columns B and D re- 
spectively) whereas the two others were 
fortified with ascorbic acid (columns C 
and E). They were then stored in the 
dark at 0 to 5 deg. C. 
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TABLE 2 





The effects of rapid complete oxidation of ascorbic acid in the milk either photochemically or by 
hydrogen peroxide and of added ascorbic acid to sample completely depleted of its content upon 
the development of tallowy flavor in milk subsequently held at 0 to 5° C. 











(Milk was treated prior to pasteurization and storage) 
Milk ex- 
posed to Ascorbic Ascorbic 
light acid 0.1 ml. of acid 
Untreated generated added to 30% He Oe adde 
control by mercury (B) per liter (D 
Held at sample vapor lamp sample of milk sample 
05°C (A) (B) (C) (D) (E) 
Days A.A.* F.S.* A.A F.S A.A F.S A.A F.S A.A. Fos 
mg/1. mg/1. mg/1 mg/1. mg/1. 
After treatment 19.0 40 0.00 40 m 00.0 40 
and 
pasteurization 13.4 40 40 19.4 40 40 20.1 4 
1 12.0 40 40? 16.6 40? 40 17.3 Tal 
} 7.0 36 40? 10.2 32 40 > 25 
Tal. se Tal. $1.C. Ta 
2.1 25 40? 4.2 25 40 3.9 Extr 
Tal. Tal. $1.C Ta 
0.0 Extr. 40 0.0 Extr 40 0.0 
Tal. Tal 
*A.A.—ascorbic acid; F.S.—flavor score. 
Remarks: Sample (B) was exposed for 20 min 
Flavor score indicates: 40, no criticism. 
35-40, acceptable to most consumers 


25, unsuitable for consumption 


Tal., tallowy. 


?, daylight flavor hardly recognizable 


C, cooked flavor respectively. 





These figures show that the develop- 
ment of the tallowy flavor can be pre- 
vented by the quick and complete elim- 
ination of vitamin C either by ultraviolet 
light or by hydrogen peroxide, and that 
it can be induced by again adding vita- 
min C. 

Results of Treatments 

Many of you examined the milk at the 
Dairy Industry Conference at Cornell 
University in October, 1945, that had 
been treated by these two procedures. 
You will be interested in knowing that 
these samples were held at 35 deg. F. 
for 53 days when they were again ex- 
amined. I was pleased to find that the 
samples from which the vitamin C had 
been quickly and completely deleted 
either by daylight or by hydrogen per- 
oxide, and which were pasteurized im- 
mediately after such treatment, scored 
89 with the criticism of “lacks freshness”, 
whereas the check sample was highly 
oxidized and not marketable milk when 
it was only 5 days old. 

Perhaps I should add that the vitamin 
C was completely removed from the 
samples that were exposed to daylight 
at noon on a bright sunny day in 18 
minutes. This milk was subjected to the 
direct rays of the sun when in clear- 
glass-quart bottles that were laid on their 
sides. The hydrogen peroxide acted 
much more quickly. This matter of quick 
time, however, may be one of a few 
hours and not necessarily one of only a 
few minutes. For instance, once we 
completely eliminated the vitamin C by 
daylight during a heavy snow storm in 
2 hours with fine results. 

Personally, I consider that this plan 
of eliminating the vitamin C from the 
milk will have commercial application 
largely to the manufactured dairy prod- 
ucts. At the moment I am thinking par- 
ticularly of storage cream and milk 
powder. 








Under the caption of “Quality Con- 
trol in Dairy Plants” we have not had 
time to consider such subjects as 
pasteurization, refrigeration, inspection, 
foremanship, and the like. We, how- 
ever, have been able to discuss some of 
the questions that had to be answered in 
the development of the modern methods. 
And lastly, we have paid attention to the 
3 most perplexing flavors of milk and 
milk products. 


I trust that in your thinking about the 
appetizing feature of the food that you 
handle, you will recognize that the char- 
acteristic flavor of the fresh product is 
becoming more important each year. 
How to maintain freshness of flavor in 
our dairy products for increasingly 
longer periods is the greatest problem in 
“quality control”. 
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DISA Spokesmen Issue Survey of 
1947 Supply-Equipment Situation 


Representative Members of Big Organization See Prospects Good 


for Some, Not So Good for Other Items 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—In one ol 
WV its periodic roundup stories on 
delivery prospects, the Dairy In- 
dustries Supply Association has again 
obtained from representative spokesmen 
for its member companies well-consid- 
ered opinions as to what the immediate 
future holds for several of the more im- 
portant dairy and ice cream supply and 
equipment fields. 

On this occasion DISA says it has not 
attempted a completely comprehensive 
canvass, largely because since the Dairy 
Industries Exposition in October the 
dairy processors of the country have 
been more widely and intimately inform- 
ed than they had had opportunity to be 
before. 

The present summaries follow, DISA 
points out, however, that they are 
largely based on conditions which im- 
mediately preceded the recent industri- 
ally disruptive coal strike, the occurrence 
of which of course affected many manu- 
facturing operations and still is being 
felt. 

Machinery and Equipment 

A composite estimate on the delivery 
prospects for various types of ice cream 
plant equipment sets the order “back- 
log” time in months approximately as 
follows: freezers, 12 to 20 months; 
coolers, 4 to 12 months; pasteurizers, 6 
to 15; plate equipment, 10 to 18; stor- 
age tanks, 15 to 24; weighing and re- 
ceiving equipment, 6 to 30; straight-line 
can washers, 9 to 32; rotary can washers, 
4 to 19; homogenizers, 12 to 24; 
separators and clarifiers, 4 to 13; re- 
frigeration compressors, 18 to 20; can 
conveyors, 10 to 16. 

Procurement of each individual part 
needed is often difficult, and lack of only 
one part can make a shipment impossi- 
ble; thus manufacturers’ estimates cannot 
always be construed as definite promises. 
Even so, production is now at a rate of 
160 per cent or more of the 1941 output 
and of 135 per cent of the 1945 volume. 
Labor training and labor housing difficul- 
ties, as well as unbalanced inventories 
and delays in materials supply, set 
limits to further increases in output 
rates. 


Truck manufacturers are well aware 
of the difficulties their customers in the 
dairy industries are facing in keeping 
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over-age equipment running. They want 
and need estimates of their requirements, 
and to work closely with them in meet- 
ing these needs. There will not be 
enough new trucks available in 1947 to 
meet all the dairy industry's demands. 
Insofar as new trucks are obtainable, 
replacements should be made on the 
basis of satisfactory full-life efficiency 
and operating costs, according to the 
truck manufacturers. 


Fruits, Nuts, and Flavors 


During the war the armed forces and 
the war industries drained farms and 
orchards of manpower. At the same 
time the major percentages of such fruit 
and nut meats as could be harvested 
and processed, went to the armed ser- 
vices. Thus, simultaneously were creat- 
ed short supply and high demand, re- 
sulting naturally in high price levels 
which would have been still higher but 
for OPA. As it was, here is what hap- 
pened in the principal ice cream fruits 
and nuts: 





Raw cost Processors’ 
increase prices 
Strawberries 266% 90% 
Raspberries 248% 61% 
200% 130% 
84% 35% 
142% 66% 
130% 63% 








Miscellaneous fruits and nut meats 
have had similar cost advances; and 
processors similarly have held price ad- 
justments to reasonable levels, part- 
icularly since every other factor enter- 
ing into the cost of processing, pack- 
ing, and shipping these products have 
steadily increased over the five-year 
period: Labor, sweeteners, auxiliary 
flavors, packages, and freight. 

Collateral flavors such as extracts, em- 
ulsion, concentrates, and syrup types 
have not changed noticeably; the sup- 
plies have been for the most part ade- 
quate, and the price fluctuations moder- 
ate. 


Forecast: Strawberries: fair crop, 
high prices, adequate supply until 
Spring. Rasberries: short crop, prices 


highest on record; some reds available 
but no blacks. Cherries: not too plenti- 
ful, prices extremely high, raw cost at 
highest point in history. Pineapple: 
supply fair, prices not too high, pro- 
duction probably better in 1947. Peach- 
es: good supply, prices moderate. 





ROBERT ROSENBAUM 
DISA President For Current Year 


Pecans: large crop predicted but higher 
prices indicated. Walnuts: 
possible small price increase. 


gor Ya crop, 


As to Containers 

Paper is still very scarce and mills, 
although producing 45 per cent more 
paper and paperboard than in 1935- 
1939, are demanding tonnage require- 
ments three to four months in advance 
of shipment; in order to maintain its 
place in these schedules the dairy paper 
container industries must comply with 
these demands. The industry has tried 
to let each manufacturer know the 
number of cans he will get in each 
period and has asked each manufacture: 
for his shipping schedules. 

Recommendations made, for example, 
by the ice cream paper can industry 
are: (1) that each user arrange his 
shipping schedule so as to receive cans 
in monthly or quarterly shipments, de- 
pending upon his volume, rather than 
to attempt to schedule requirements in 
accordance with actual ice cream pro- 
duction, since that is greater in the 
second and third quarters of the year 
(2) that users take as high a percentag 
of five-gallon cans as possible since th 
smaller ones require more paper overall 
and the five-gallon can handles a max- 
imum volume of ice cream with the 
board tonnage available. If cooperation 
and hard work prevail, requirements for 
1947 can probably be met, manufactur 
ers in this field say. 

Paper cartons and other containers for 
milk and dairy products are being pro- 
duced at a rate of 200 per cent or more 
of pre-war base period output. Some 
small increase in paper mill production 
in 1947 is possible. A further increase 
in container output will be conditioned 
by this, of course. 


Glass Bottles 


Roughly speaking, there will be ap- 
proximately the same quantities of all 
types of glass milk bottles available in 
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With a Buflovak Double Effect 
Evaporator you are ideally 
equipped to profitably turn out a 
variety of concentrated milk prod- 
ucts and to enjoy the advantages 
of ready outlets in the most favor- 
able markets. Buflovak's operat- 
ing efficiency and economy saves 
you 50% in steam and cooling 
water; assures full recovery of milk 
solids, increased capacity; and re- 
tains the natural fresh flavor .. . 
_ all vitally important in gaining the 
greatest return per dollar invested. 





F | . Add’ additional Hledbitity: by ‘se- 

| lecting a Buflovak Roller Dryer for 
: uniform fine quality dry milks. 

; Write for details of the Buflovak 

2-way production plan and discov- 


er how the Buflovak way of con- 
densing and drying is geared to 
today's increasing profit and pro- 
duction demands. 








BUFLOVAK EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


cae OF BLAW-KNOX COMPANY. “» © 
1611 Fillmore Ave... -.  _. Buffalo:.11, N. ¥. 
| 295 Madison Ave.—New York. 17 1636 Monadnock ‘Bidg.—Chitago 4 


4297 Olive St,—St. Lovie 3 - Sa 
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DOUBLE EFFECT EVAPORATORS 








1947 as there were during 1946. No 
appreciable increase is in sight for the 
immediate future, but processors can 
at least bank on there being no decrease, 
either. 


Chocolate 


Chocolate has been a War casualty 
and the picture is not bright for three to 
five years to come. The 1947 crop inay 
possibly equal that of 1941, but at the 
same time demand may be 150 per cent 
of 1941. Continued allocations may be 
expected. Tight supplies and high prices 
for cocoa are in prospect tor at least 
three vears. 

Ice Cream Cabinets 

Small units, 12 feet or less, will be 
available for almost immediate delivery: 
those produced in complete lines of units 
and in accordance with pre-war mater- 
ials’ standards are sold out for six to 12 
months or more. In 1947, barring fur- 
ther strikes and other emergencies, some 
two to three times as many cabinets will 
be available as during the past season. 


The outlook for corn sweetening in- 
gredients is the best it has been since 
the peak year 1942. Since then each 
year it has been increasingly difficult to 
secure corn, and the amounts available 
have been less each year. 


This year it is estimated that corn 
production will reach 3,500,000,000 
bushels—the ten-year average 1934-1943 
was 2,433,000,000 bushels—a_ sufficient 
amount to allow the corn refining in- 
dustry to secure normal requirements, 
which are four to five per cent of all 
corn produced. Only about ten per 
cent is used for all industrial purposes. 


The main problems now are shortages 
of bags and barrels, box cars, cane, and 
beet sugar. Corn sweetening ingredients 
are generally used in combination with 
cane and beet sugars, thus the avail- 
ability of the latter is important in the 
corn sweetening field. 

ee 


GARDNER-RICHARDSON CHANGES 


Middletown, Ohio.— The Gardner- 
Richardson Company here has lately an- 
nounced that W. W. McIntire, who for 
some time past has been Sales Director 
of the company’s Paraffined Carton and 
Pure-Pak Paper Milk Bottle Depart- 
ments, has been elected by the company 
directors to the new position of Director 
of Purchasing. 

His former duties in the two above 
mentioned departments serving the dairy 
industry are now being handled by Mil- 
ton S. Johnston, Jr. Many of the dairy 
people are acquainted with Mr. Johnston 
who was Mr. McIntire’s assistant prior 
to and immediately following his four 
years in the Navy, where he served as 
Lieutenant. 
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DISA Annual Meeting 


Members Will Convene F ~bruary 11 at 
Hotel Commodore, New York 
City — Election of Directors 


Announcement has been made from 
the Washington headquarters of the 
Dairy Industries Supply Association that 
DISA’s 1947 annual business meeting, 
the twenty-eighth to be held, will con- 
vene at 10:00 a.m. Tuesday, February 
11, at New York’s Hotel Commodore, 
concluding the same day. 


Attendance records at the Chicago 
meeting last year broke all records, yet 
DISA spokesmen assert a likelihood of 
their being broken again this year in 
New York. Member company repre- 
sentatives expecting to attend are urged 
to use others than the headquarters’ 
hotel if they patronize them regularly, 
since the Commodore will not be able 
to accommodate all the load. 


Accomplishments of 1946 will be ex- 
amined and outlines of work for 1947 
discussed. Dairy Industries Exposition 
possibilities for 1947 and 1948 are ex- 
pected to be clear enough that largely 
definite policies can be settled upon. 


Election of Directors 


Six of the 18 DISA directorships auto- 
matically become vacant each year on 
the date of the annual business meeting, 
and six new directors are elected for 
three-year terms. Nominees who have 
been selected by the Nominating Com- 
mittee as candidates for those director- 
ships which become vacant this year are: 

At-Large Directors (4): Jerome C. 
Ard, Certified Products Company; Paul 
K. Girton, Girton Manufacturing Com- 
pany; L. V. Keefe, Lily-Tulip Cup Corp- 
oration; Gordon Lamont, Lamont, Cor- 
liss & Company; George D. Scott, Ex- 
Cello-O Corporation; K. L. Wallace, 
Walker-Wallace Limited; G. E. Wallis, 
Creamery Package Manufacturing Com- 
pany; Ralph L. Young, The Sharples 
Corporation. 


Processing and Handeling Equipment 
and Components (1): Howard P. Faust, 
R. G. Wright Company; T. A. Burress, 
The Heil Company; W. W. Cavanaugh, 
The York Corporation. 

Delivery (1): George H. Scragg, The 
White Motor Company; John Nicol, 
Divco Corporation. 


Nominations may be made indepen- 
dently also, in writing, to DISA head- 
quarters, by one or more member nom- 
inator and one or more member second- 
er, up to a date 30 days in advance of 
the annual meeting. Nominations can 
also be made from the floor of the meet- 
ing. 


The 1946 Nominating Committee is: 
R. D. Britton, Chairman, Wisner Man- 
ufacturing Corporation; E. R. Alling, 
Rice & Adams Corporation; Louis W,. 
Chapin, Vanilla Laboratories, Incorp- 
orated; D. G. Colony, Manton-Gaulin 
Manufacturing Company; S. W. Dennis, 
Crown Cork & Seal Company. 


<=_>—____— 


MOJONNIER SALES APPOINTMENT 


A. C. Woodruff to Represent Equip- 
ment Firm in Eastern Area 


Mojonnier Bros. Co. of Chicago an- 
nounces the appointment of Alfred C, 
Woodruff of Columbus, Ohio, to their 
sales staff to represent them in the terri- 
tory of Eastern Pennsylvania, Maryland, 





A. C. Woodruff 


Delaware, Southern New 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Woodruff brings to his new post 
a ten-year experience as superintendent 
in both small and large dairies. He is a 
graduate of Ohio State University where 
he specialized in Dairy Technology and 
was formerly president of the Central 
Ohio Dairy Technology Society in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Mr. Woodruff’s excellent background 
qualifies him well for his new position 
in the eastern states where he is expected 
to prove of considerable assistance to 
Mojonnier customers in solving their 
technological and equipment problems. 


—— 


Jersey and 





NELSON REPRESENTS JOHNSTON 





Robert K. Nelson has joined the Chi- 
cago sales staff of the Robert A. Johnston 
Company chocolate and cocoa division, 
according to an announcement by Wil- 
liam G. Manschot, sales manager for the 
division. 

Nelson will sell Johnston chocolate 
products and will contact manufacturers 
in Chicago and the areas south and west 
of the city. The new Johnston represen- 
tative has only recently been released 
from the Army. He last served as a first 
lieutenant in the Special Service Section 
in Japan. 
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it doesn’t pay to buy 
“bargains” in Vitamin D 


BUYING VITEX* DAIRYMEN GET PRODUCT QUALITY 
AND SALES SUPPORT THAT ASSURE SUBSTANTIAL 


WISE DAIRYMEN FIND 


Concentrate either 


EXTRA PROFITS 














HERE 1S THE VITEX 
“VITAMIN D LINE” 


—Vitamin D-Fortified Milk Products* Ex- 
clusively Designed For Use In Milk. 


Vitex ‘‘Natural’’ Vitamin D Concentrate 
—time-tested ‘Natural D’” in a milk 
product carrier. 


Uvo* Vitamin D Concentrate—irradiated 
ergosterol in a milk product carrier. 


Both products available in var- 

ious Vitamin D potencies and 

—_— various sized containers, to 

<< permit any quantity of daily 
production. 


a 
—_ 
+Manufactured under one or more U. S. 


Patents Numbers 2,150,315, 2,150,316 and 
other patents pending. 



















VITEX offers 
real 
sales support 





VITEX 
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Vitamin D Milk can’t be a “bargain” product—and still 
sell successfully at a penny extra per quart. That’s why wise 
dairymen are turning to Vitex “Natural” Vitamin D Con- 
centrate—the time-tested “D” that justifies that profitable 
penny premium. 


Vitex “Natural” is the original “D” Concentrate for milk 
fortification—only concentrate now available from profes- 
sionally-preferred marine sources. Produces the only kind 
of Vitamin D milk proved by test to help sound teeth stay 
sound. Vitex “Natural” comes in a unique, milk-product 
carrier—a product of Vitex research, patented by Vitex. 
This milk product carrier insures quick, thorough dispersion 
of “D” in milk—adds to your milk simply the ingredients 
of milk itself, direct from a sterilized, hermetically-sealed, 
handy-sized can. 








Vitex Sales Support Builds VOLUME—secret of premium 
milk profits—Vitex backs up product quality with the services 
of trained, dairy-wise field representatives and tested sales 
plans. And here’s proof that Vitex sales support builds high 
Vitamin D VOLUME—Vitex licensees average $730 extra 
income per route per year. 

Write Vitex Laboratories today. Learn how to enjoy extra 
profits with top-quality Vitex ‘“Naturai” Vitamin D. 


*Trademarks of National Oil Products Co Copyright 1947, Vitex Laboratories, Inc. 


LABORATORIES e 222 FIRST STREET, HARRISON, N. J. 
a division of NOPCO 








Tariff Slash Move Assailed 


C. W. Holman, Secretary of National Cooperative Milk Producers Federation, Terms 


State Dept. Plan a ‘“‘Sell-out” of American Farmers and Underfed Foreign Populace 
Pp 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—State De- 
WW partmen proposals for reduced 

taritts on dairy and other farm 
products will wreak great damage upon 
American agriculture, declared Charles 
W. Holman, secretary of the National 
Cooperative Milk Producers Federation, 
here testifying recently before the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information in 
opposition to any reduction of tariffs on 
butter, cheese and other farm products. 


Mr. Holman branded the State De- 
partment program as an attempted 
“sell-out” of both American farmers and 
underfed foreign populations, in behalt 
of industrial interests which may be 
able to increase manufactured exports 
on credits created by imports of cheap 
foreign food. 


“It is a futile and illogical policy,” he 
asserted, “for the Department of Agri- 
culture to set up huge production goals 
for our farmers, while the State Depart- 
ment is allowed to dynamite farm prices 
by duty slashes that invite imports of 
low-cost agricultural products. It is a 
policy that inevitably will shrink and 
shrivel the production and buying capac- 
ity of the American farmer. 

“Industry-sanctioned tariff structures 
such as are now proposed may have the 
high-sounding purpose of improving in- 
ternational relationships. But they hit 
American agriculture below the belt. They 
are also well-designed to siphon farm 
crops from countries which are now in 
short supply into the United States 
where the supplies are adequate.” 


Mr. Holman warned that present low- 
ebb dairy imports and the world short- 
ages of fats and oils do not justify the 
conclusion that further tariff cuts would 
be harmless to the farmer. 


World Productien Gaining 


“World milk production and food 
supplies are increasing,” he reported. 
“There is a rush to rehabilitate the in- 
dustries of war-torn countries. Butter 
exports from other nations may reappear 
sooner than we think, as regimented 
economies seek to barter the food out 
of the mouths of their own citizens in 
exchange for industrial products of the 
United States. A dangerous element in 
the future picture is the depressed level 
at which controlled prices have been 
held in foreign countries. 


“During the present year, for example, 
the United Kingdom is buying New 
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Zealand's entire butter exports for 31k 
cents a pound under a contract with two 
more years to run. There are similar 
contracts with Australia, and with 
Canada where the recent price is 39% 
cents per pound. 


“The world background of low prices, 
rising production and trade manipula- 
tions is dark indeed for American pro- 
ducers if they are to be crushed by this 
price competition,” he continued. “Domes- 
tic butter prices in recent months have 
been largely in a range of 75 to 85 cents 
a pound. Even at the 90 per cent of 





Charles W. Holman 


parity support price it would be 51 cents 
a pound, or 20 cents a pound over the 
1946-47 price in the British purchase con- 
tract with New Zealand. 

“Even with the present 14 cent per 
pound butter tariff we find Britain 
tempted to unload New Zealand butter 
on us as a means of repaying the 314 
billion dollar loan which we recently 
made her. If the tariff is cut to 7 cents 
a pound the temptation to Britain and 
other foreign nations will be very much 
greater.” 

A cheese deal with Canada, and the 
Argentine casein situation, were cited 
by Holman as examples of the futility 
and one-sidedness of the State Depart- 
ment trade agreements. 


Cites Canada-Argentina Situation 


“In November, 1938 Canada signed 
a trade agreement under which she re- 
ceived a duty reduction to 4 cents per 
pound on cheddar cheese,” he stated. 


“It the State Department doctrine is 
true that such agreements promote 
sweetness and light in international re- 
lationships, it would seem that Canada 
should have taken no undue advantage 
of the concession. But on June 1, 1939 
she began subsidizing her cheese pro- 
duction,—a proceding which it took the 
United States seven months to catch 
up with by a countervailing duty on the 
subsidized cheese. 

“In the Argentine casein bonanza, the 
Argentine government has taken advan- 
tage of our domestic casein price to line 
its own coffers at the expense of its 
producers. It has established a state 
monopoly under which it offers Argen- 
tine producers 21 to 22% cents per 
pound for casein which it sells to U. S, 
importers at 42 to 43 cents per pound. 

“We are not at present negotiating a 
trade agreement with Argentina, al- 
though it is now our principal supplier 
of imported casein,” he pointed out. 
“A tariff cut on casein as a gesture to 
France would be futile, because under 
the circumstances, it would _ benefit 
neither the American users nor the 
Argentine producers.” 

Mr. Holman also warned of the im- 
pact of foreign fats and oils imports 
if the State Department program goes 
through. 

“Present domestic prices may enable 
farmers to produce enough cottonseed, 
soybeans, peanuts, flax and lard for our 
needs,” he said, “but return of foreign 
competition will lead to sharply lower 
prices. Every ceut of the present mod- 
erate tariffs will be needed for protection 
in the near future. Unprotected fats and 
oils prices would not only hit farmers 
in general but would menace dairy 
farmers by affecting butter prices.” 

Mr. Holman emphasized that tamper- 
ing with tariffs on any dairy products 
or any fats and oils would affect the 
entire dairy industry because of the 
close interrelationship of dairy product 
prices. 


CONTROL AGENCIES TO MEET 








Kenneth F. Fee, secretary-treasurer 
of the International Association of Milk 
Control Agencies, announces that the 
association will hold its next annual 
meeting in the Canyon Hotel, Yellow- 
stone Park, June 25, 26 and 27. 
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Danish-British Talks 


Former Country’s Request for Higher 
Prices on Dairy Products Refused 
by British Officials 


Glasgow, Scotland (Special to the 
“Review”)—Danish-British trade discus- 
sions involving increased prices for Dan- 
ish dairy goods have recently largely 
broken down although there is a pros- 
pect that resumed talks will start early 
in 1947. The Danes are demanding 
a higher price for butter, bacon and 
other dairy products and this the British 
Government has refused to pay, insisting 
that no single payment of increased 
prices can be made without harmful 
results in other markets in which Britain 
is buying and where _ sentimental 
reasons might dictate an increase more 
readily than in the case of Denmark. 


The fact that the Danes have also 
piled up a considerable adverse balance 
in Britain for goods delivered from Brit- 
ish manufacturers has also been an- 
nounced by the Board of Trade which 
has indicated that a rather less active 
delivery of manufactured goods will be 
made to Denmark until the trade balance 
is adjusted. 

Meantime there are indications that 
Denmark is developing margarine pro- 
duction and that Danes have the oppor- 
tunity of buying margarine instead of 
butter, although the former is not ra- 
tioned. About one-fourth of domestic 
consumption is now of margarine in- 
stead of butter. Danish exports to Fin- 
land have been increased too, and this 
may be one result of British refusal to 
pay more for supplies—that the Danes 
should naturally look for alternative 
markets. 

How Agreement Works 

The agreement operates as follows: 

Finland is to receive 1,500 tons, at a 
cost of 8.67 kroner per kilo. The first 


shipment of the butter has, in fact, al- 
ready been received in Finland. 


Meanwhile in Britain the Minister of 
Food has announced the increase of the 
amount of butter which may be obtained 
as part of the domestic butter and mar- 
garine ration from 2 oz. to 4 oz. in each 
of the odd-numbered weeks in a ration 


period. A corresponding increase will 
be allowed to catering establishments. 

A most important program of develop- 
ment has been intimated by Lever Bros. 
& Unilever group who have undertaken 
several projects in the Colonies. 

At the annual meeting of the com- 
pany Geoffrey Heyworth, chairman, of 
the organization indicated that in the 
Belgian Congo the last stage of a pro- 
gram started in 1937 is now being com- 
pleted for the planting of 82,000 acres 
with oil palms and some 15,000 acres 


with rubber. 
$$ — — -- 


SPONSOR RED BARBER PROGRAM 


The Pioneer Ice Cream Division of 
the Borden Company, for Reid’s Ice 
Cream, will sponsor the Red Barber 
sports program over station WCBS Mon- 
days through Fridays, 6:30-6:45 P.M.., 
starting Monday, March 3. Agency is 
Doherty, Clifford & Shenfield, Inc. 

The Barber program is heard over the 
Columbia network and is made available 
for sale by local CBS stations on a 
cooperative basis. WCBS is the 16th 
station to sell the CBS program. 

Barber, Director of Sports, gives up- 
to-the-minute sports reports on this show 
and frequently brings leading athletic 
figures to the microphone as his guests. 
Headline items of major sports are sup- 
plemented with regional pickups from 
CBS affiliates. 

The Borden Company is an old CBS 
advertiser, having made its debut on 
CBS, as well as on WABC, now WCBS 
in January, 1934. Currently Borden’s 
also is sponsoring the 9:00-9:15 A.M. 
news program over WCBS, Mondays 
through Saturdays. On the network 


HOLD YOUR 
UNITED STATES BONDS 





Borden’s sponsors “The Ginny Simms 
Show,” Fridays at 9:00-9:30 P.M., and 
“County Fair,” Saturdays at 1:30-2:00 
P.M. 


—— <_ — 


FOREMOST BUYS CARROLL FIRM 





Purchase Will Expand Outlets for 
Dairy Products in Southern Area 


Raleigh Carroll, president of the Car- 
roll Ice Cream Company of Fayetteville, 
Tenn., has announced the consolidation 
of his company with Foremost Dairies, 
Inc., whose general offices are in Jack- 
sonville, Fla. Robert H. Dryden, man- 
ager and operator of the plant for the 
past five years, will continue as plant 
manager for Foremost. 

Paul E. Reinhold, president of Fore- 
most Dairies, Inc., and one of America’s 
well known figures in the dairy industry, 
said that Foremost will continue to serve 
those cities in the famous Muscle Shoals 
area which have been selling the Carroll 
Company’s ice cream for two decades. 

These cities, Mr. Reinhold said, will 
include Florence, Sheffield, Tuscumbia, 
Decatur and Huntsville. Retained as 
Foremost branch manager in Florence, 
Ala., will be William H. Myers, widely 
known in the area. 

“This solid, substantial area, with its 
undeniable prospects for industrial and 
agricultural growth presents an oppor- 
tunity that has led us into amalgamation 
with the Carroll Ice Cream Company. 
It is from here we anticipate the pro- 
curement of dairy products to be shipped 
to our many southern plants,” stated 
Mr. Reinhold. 

Foremost, which now operates plants 
in Texas and Louisiana, in addition to 
plants in Florida, Georgia, Alabama, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Pennsylvania and New York, num- 
bers among its company directors such 
well known figures as Captain Eddie 
Rickenbacker, president of Eastern Air- 
lines, Robert B. Holland, Dallas, Texas, 
attorney, and Warren Barber, prominent 
Birmingham dairyman. 





LEFFE 


SCOTCH MARINE 
BOILER ™ STOKER UNITS 


This is the Only Complete, Self Contained, Scotch Marine 
Boiler and Stoker Unit of Its Kind on the Market, Built 
by One Company, and Affording the User Undivided 


Responsibility, Greater 
Smokeless Combination. 


Efficiency, 
Built in Sizes 12 to 250 H.P. 


Increased Capacity, 


Our Stoker Adapted for Other Makes of Scotch Boilers. 
THE JAMES LEFFEL & CO. Established 1862 Springfield, Ohio 


Dept. MR 


See Leffel Boiler Ad on Page 53 
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REVIEW 


——Hold that “Flavor” Line— 


in frozen storage cream 


with N.D.G.A. Antioxidant 


Freezing of Cream and butter fat in the flush season holds the flavor for 
a certain length of time and by adding a certain amount of N.D.G.A. Antioxidant, 
the flavor can be maintained for longer periods, thus giving you that extra margin 


of safety. 


N.D.G.A. Antioxidant (nordihydroguaiaretic acid) is easy to use, it imparts 
NO flavor change and it is the most eftective naturally occurring antioxidant of 
vegetable origin known today. Discovered at the University of Minnesota and 


manufactured by Wm. J. Stange Co., under an exclusive license arrangement 
(U. S. Patent No. 2,382,475 and 2,408,924 and patents pending) its sales are 
handled by our afhliate NORDIGARD CORP. 


N.D.G.A. Antioxidant is 99°; pure. It prevents rancidity and is a safe 
antioxidant for use in hundreds of food products, such as milk, powdered or 


canned; Ice Cream; fats and oils; frozen cream; malted milk; to name only 


a few. 












We invite inquiries relative to the application of 
N.D.G.A. Antioxidant in all foods containing fats, oils and 


flavors subject to deterioration due to oxidative changes. 


Write for full particulars NOW be- 


fore the flush season is here. 


NORDIGARD CORP. 


An Affiliate of 
Wm. J. Stange Company 






Antioxidant 0 
HyDRogualaRenic AC 


WM. 45. sTANGE ©% 


ee oS 
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NorDi-GuArded 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


2536 West Monroe Street 





Chicago 12, Illinois 
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Dairy Events Scheduled 


State College of Washington Institute 
of Dairying Prepares Varied 
Program for March 3-8 


Pullman, Wash.—Immediate post-war 
problems and the possibilities of great 
peace time progress in dairying will be 
discussed from all angles by industry 
leaders and research authorities at the 
sixteenth annual State College of Wash- 
ington Institute of Dairying to be held 
at Pullman during the week of March 
3-8. 


Authoritative guest speakers from far 
and wide, says Prof. H. A. Bendixen, 
Acting Head of the Department of Dairy 
Husbandry, will be available to help 
solve current problems in the varied 
dairy industry activities, including qual- 





Prof. H. A. Bendixen, 
Acting Head of Dairy Husbandry Department 


ity milk production, processing, labora- 
tory and field control, manufacturing 
and marketinng of butter, cheese, ice 
cream, concentrated milk products and 
dairy by-products. 

Quality production will be stressed 
also through scoring and judging contests 
for various dairy products along with 
dairy products clinics conducted by com- 
petent judges and production experts. 


Numerous prizes will be awarded in 
the contests. Special sessions will be 
held for fieldmen and sanitarians and 
various other groups. 

Many Groups Cooperating 

The Washington State Creamery 
Operators Association will hold its an- 
nual meeting during the Institute and 
the Washington State Milk Dealers Asso- 
ciation, the Washington State Ice Cream 
Manufacturers Association, the Washing- 
ton State Dairy Council, the Washing- 
ton State Deprtment of Agriculture, the 
Washington State Department of Health, 
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the State College Institute Alumni Asso- 
ciation and other organizations are ac 
tively cooperating in the meetings. 


As usual, the Ancient and Honorable, 
Independent and Effervescent Society of 
the Yellow Dog will howl around the 
Courtyard of Cougar Kennel No. 1. 


Anyone interested in any phase of the 
dairy industry is invited to attend the 
lectures and demonstrations and other 
educational features of the Institute, and 
participate in the discussions and con- 
tests. A tuition of $6.00 for the week 
or $2.50 per day will be charged to help 
defray the expenses of the institute. A 
detailed program, when completed, may 
be obtained by writing to Prof. H. A. 
Bendixen, Acting Head, Department of 
Dairy Hubandry, Pullman, Washington. 


Dairy Products Scoring Contest 


Entries are invited for the Institute’s 
scoring contests for sweet cream butter, 
starter butter, cheddar cheese, creamed 
sweet curd cottage cheese, vanilla ice 
cream and decorated ice cream to be 
received not later than February 28. 
These contests are open to the world 
and numerous prizes and trophies are 
being made available for the winners 
by the dairy machinery and supply 
companies everywhere. 


In addition to the scoring contests, 
there will be held judging contests on 
the various products which hold a great 
deal of interest for those in attendance 
et the institute, and numerous prizes are 
offered for these contests as well. Di- 
plomas of Merit are issued to the ex- 
hibitors of all high scoring entries. Fol- 
lowing are the rules of the contest: 


Rules for the Events 


Plant operators inywhere ire nvited to 
er products in the scoring contests for cream 
butter, vanilla ce cream creamed cottage 


heese and cheddar cheese No entry fees 
No more than one entry n each class 


products may be made by any one plant 









nd the products must be manufactured in the 
lant making the entry 
Creamery Butter may be entered in either 
both of the following classes 
Class I—Butter made without the use of 


a starter 


Class Il Butter made with the use of a 


starter 
An entry n either iss shall msist of a ten 
twenty-pound box or tub o reamery butter 
Be sure to ind the class! in which the butter 
s to be entered Analyses for composition will 
>» made of all samples 
4 Class If1l—Whole Milk Cheddar Cheese. One 
heese iny size onstitutes n entry 


Class 1V—Cottage Cheese. An entry shall 
sist of one lon can of cre ed sweet curd 


ge heese ntaining not to exceed & per 
r of butterfa 

6 Class V—Vanilla Ice Cream. An entry 

or st of tw zallon packer of vanilla 

which must not ntain over 14.5 

butterfat Packers and ins will be 


mmediately 


7 Class VI—Decorated Ice Cream. (Fancy 
ds! ikes enterpieces. ) Tr ntry may be 
r vill } 1dged stic 

ut 
8. All entries should be sent prepaid to H. A 
Pendixer Troy Hall W.S.C Pullman Wash 
tor t e not lat han February 8 \ 
wuneing the entrs ind giving the 





name and address of the maker as well as ‘hat 
of the company, should accompany the €¢ ry 
4 manufacturing report on the entry should lso 
be enclosed Blank sent on request at the ve 
iddress 


9. The State College of Washington will issue 
Diplomas of Merit to all makers of butter. ice 
cream, cottage cheese, and cheddar cheese s« ng 
over 92 points, according to competent judge 

10 Dairy machinery and supply houses ive 
again donated an excellent list of prizes Butter 
makers anywhere, send your samples 


_ 
a 





PROPOSALS REQUESTED 





Dr. C. J. Blanford Calls for Suggestions 
to Amend Milk Orders 


Dr. C. J. Blanford, Market Adminis- 
trator of the New York Metropolitan 
Milk Marketing Area, on January 21 re- 
quested producers, handlers, consumers 
and other interested persons to submit 
proposals for amendments to New York's 
federal and state milk marketing orders. 

A hearing on the marketing orders is 
to be held shortly and proposals to be 
considered at that time must be sub- 
mitted not later than February 10, Dr. 
Blanford said. Announncement of the 
hearing was made previously by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and the 
N. Y. State Department of Agriculture 
and Markets. The date of the hearing 
is to be announced later. 

“The hearing will be concerned pri- 
marily with pricing provisions of the 
orders,” Dr. Blanford said. “However, 
proposals to amend other provisions of 
the orders will be considered.” 

The hearing will be held jointly on 
proposed amendments to Federal Order 
No. 27 and Revised State Official Order 
No. 126, which concurrently regulate 
the handling of milk in the New York 
metropolitan milk marketing area. Wide 
attendance at the sessions is expected. 


ii, 
ae 


DISCUSS PROPOSED CHANGES 





Albany, N. Y.—Commissioner of Agri- 
culture and Markets C. Chester Du 
Mond has called public hearings on 
petitions received from the Rochester 
Cooperative Milk Producers’ Bargaining 
Agency and the Niagara Frontier Co- 
operative Milk Producers’ Bargaining 
Agency. Both petitions deal principally 
with the milk pricing structure as it 
affects producers in those Western New 
York areas. 

The Buffalo hearing took place in the 
State Office Building in that city on 
January 28 and the Rochester hearing 
was to be conducted in the Seneca Hotel 
on January 30. A_ representative of 
Commissioner Du Mond presided at each 
hearing. 

Evidence was to be received on pro- 
posals by the bargaining agencies and 
proposals by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Markets for amending the 
milk orders in the Buffalo and Rochester 
areas. 
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SHOWMANSHIP! 
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Theres a Heap 0’ Good Livin’ Down DAIRY FOOD LANE 
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NOW...a New ADA Hit in Point-of-Sale Promotion! 


See ADA’s smashing, double-page advertisement (shown 
here one-tenth actual size) in glorious full color in the 
Saturday Evening Post for March 1. See how it tempts 
the appetite! See how it gives food stores ideas for 
better merchandising . dramatizing dairy foods as 
never before! 
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Again, as in the October Cheese merchandising event, 
the Industry is joining in with millions of extra adver- 
tising messages! Spurring food stores to spotlight dairy 

! Unitin: 2e dairy foods sold as they should 
products! Uniting to see dairy foods sold as they shoul 
be sold—in the ADA way—the business way that in- 
creases sales volume many times over! 


And now you see, once again, how you get business 


promotion PLUS ... throughout the year . . . through 
Yes, it turns showmanship into salesmanship—for you! your ADA! 
ADA “VOICE OF THE DAIRY FARMER” = 


emat*= i 
‘fe s.2g 


AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 


20 N. Wacker Drive Bldg., 


Chicago 6, Illinois 





February, 1947 
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NADEM Meeting 


National Association of Dairy Equip- 
ment Manufacturers to Meet in New 
York City, February 10 


Fred G. Jones, NADEM Director of 
Publicity, announces that members and 
guests of the National Association of 
Dairy Equipment Manufacturers will at- 
tend an all-day meeting on Monday, 
February 10, at the Hotel Commodore, 
New York City. 


Featured speakers at the meeting will 
include: H. G. Batcheller, president of 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, 
who will discuss the steel situation; Owen 
Fairweather of Seyfarth, Shaw & Fair- 
weather, a prominent Chicago law firm 
with an enviable record in labor rela- 
tions, whose subject will be “Improving 
Labor Relations in 1947”; and J. C. 
Hume, vice-president of the General 
Electric Company, accompanied by W. 
R. King, sales manager of General Elec- 
tric’s dairy machinery branch, will talk 
relative to the electrical motor and con- 
trol situation. 


Earle L. Slayton of the Cherry-Burrell 
Corporation, Chairman of the NADEM 
Executive Committee, said in discussing 
the forthcoming meeting, “NADEM ex- 
tends a cordial invitation to dairy ma- 
chinery manufacturers planning to at- 
tend the DISA Meeting on February 11 
at the Commodore Hotel to come a day 
earlier and also attend the NADEM con- 
ference”. 


in 
-— 


EX-CELL-O BUYS ELECTROPURE 








Paper Container Firm Purchases 


Trumbull Electric Milk Pasteurizer 
The Ex-Cell-O Corporation of Detroit 
has purchased all the assets of the 
Electro-Pure pasteurizer division from 
the Trumbull Electric Manufacturing 
Company, a General Electric Subsidiary, 
of Plainville, Conn., according to ‘a 


recent announcement issued from the 
headquarters of the corporation. 

The Electro-Pure, all-electric pasteur- 
izer uses milk to milk regeneration and 
electricity for final heating. No steam 
is required. Electro-Pure is the pioneer 
high-temperature, short-time pasteurizer 
in this country and incorporates the 
many advantages of electrical operation. 
An all-electric flow diversion valve and 
temperature control originating in the 





Herbert Bailey 


milk stream are important advances in 
the art of pasteurization. 

Manufacturing, sales, and service will 
be handled by Ex-Cell-O Corporation’s 
Pure-Pak Division, makers of machines 
that package milk in Pure-Pak paper 
containers. Several Electro-Pure models 

nv being manufactured in Ex- 
Cell-O’s main plant in Detroit. 

Herbert Bailey, formerly manager of 
General Electric’s Electro-Pure Division, 
will specialize in Electro-Pure sales en- 
gineering. Mr. Bailey, a Penn State 
Graduate in Dairy Manufacturing, has 
had broad experience in the milk in- 





dustry covering varied phases of milk 
plant operation. 

He is a pioneer in short-time pasteur- 
ization, has participated in studies of 
Electro-Pure pasteurization by nation- 
ally-known Public Health officials and 
scientific workers, beginning in 1925. 
Mr. Bailey’s headquarters will be in th 
Pure-Pak Division general office in 
Detroit. 

a 


MATHIESON ALKALI EXPANSION 


Chemical Concern Takes Over Govern- 
ment Plant in Louisiana 


The Mathieson Alkali Works, first 
company in the United States to produce 
synthetic anhydrous ammonia, has been 
awarded the government ammonia plant 
at Lake Charles, La., it was confirmed 
by George W. Dolan, president, in an- 
nouncing the signing of a contract with 
the War Assets Administration. The 
agreement embodies a long term lease 
with an option to purchase. It will re- 
quire about four months before the plant 
can be put in operation. 

Research in ammonia and_ related 
products will be conducted at Lake 
Charles, the announcement stated, and 
it is contemplated that part of the re- 
search facilities will be established to 
facilitate studies of local materials, op- 
erations and markets. 

The company started the Lake 
Charles industrial development when it 
built an alkali plant there in 1934. The 
ammonia and alkali plants are contigu- 
ous and these two operations will be 
closely integrated to effect production of 
ammonia and related products. 

By acquiring the Lake Charles am- 
monia plant, Mathieson substantially 
strengthens its position among the lead- 
ing producers of chemicals. It is an- 
ticipated that further diversification of 
products will result from the broad po- 
tentialities of the new plant. The con- 
cern has been one of the leaders in sup- 
plying dairy plants. 
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So Easy 





FOR REFRIGERATION WITHOUT LABOR 


IT’S THE 1-33 
FOR MILK COOLING — FOR CREAM COOLING 


heavy cans to lift. You merely place the empty 
cans in the cabinet, place the milk strainer in 
the proper opening on top of cabinet and pour 
your milk through the strainer. 


ZERO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


General Office — Washington, Missouri 


So Convenient and Fast. No 
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(Below) 


MR. HILL 


‘Sells” a producer 


aa ae = MAKES ATOP-NOTCH 
om PR ee 
BETTER THAN EVER! 


New Illustrated Milk Producers’ Guide ‘‘Contains 
More Helpful Hints for Keeping Milk Clean Than 
Anything We've Seen,” Reports Mr. L. H. Hill of 
Twin Cities Milk Producers’ Assn. 


No matter how well your quality production program 
is working now, you are undoubtedly on the lookout 
for practical ideas to make it work even better. So, 
ou’re sure to be interested in Mr. L. H. Hill’s letter 
which follows: 





HELPS SOLVE QUALITY PROBLEMS 


“Under our quality payment plan, shippers receive a 
premium for their month’s milk when they have all 
low bacteria counts and no dirty sediment tests. 
This has made them very receptive to suggestions for 
keeping their milk clean With this in mind, we are 
sending all of our shippers your 8-page illustrated 
Milk Producers’ Guide which outlines your Rapid-Flo 
Farm Sediment Check-Up. 
“We believe it contains more helpful hints for keeping 
milk clean than anything we have seen and will help any 
farmer who has a sediment problem. 
“We appreciate the fine cooperation we have always 
received from Johnson & Johnson in connection with 
sediment work.” 


RAPID-FLO FARM SEDIMENT CHECK-UP 
READY TO SERVE YOU, TOO 


If sediment tests are a problem, you, too, will find the new 

Milk Producers’ Guide as helpful as do Mr. Hill and many 

others. It’s easy to account for their approval. The “Guide” 

not only shows how to use the Rapid-Flo Farm Sediment 

\  Check-Up, but also gives full details on what to do when 

clean-up measures are indicated. Why not write for a sample 

copy and find out how easily you can put this effective 

_ quality builder-upper to work for your plant. State how many 

“cow conve « \ producers you serve and full details will be forwarded by 
vat walter tom: A \ return mail. Address: 


(44AN min PRK tien 


\. Dairy Filter Dept., FILTER PRODUCTS DIVISION 
\ 4949 West 65th Street, Chicago 38, Illinois 
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A used disk as 
clean as this 
shows how well dirt 


After filtering a Examine dried 
can of milk, lift 


filter disk carefully 


disk—note kind 
of foreign matter on 





from strainer—place surface—follow hints 


in Milk Producers’ 


Guide to keep it out 


has been kept out of 





on clean card or paper 
to dry. 


milk—better milk for 










f / you—better satisfied 
ie ai’ producers. 


of milk in the future. 

















New DISI Development 


Organization’s Activities Gain Momen- 
tum to Advance All Phases of Dairy 
Enterprise on a World-Wide Basis 


Dairy Industries Society, International 
was formed October 23, 1946, in At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, at a Worldwide 
Breakfast attended by about three hun- 
dred and fifty individuals from some 
twenty countries. The occasion was the 
15th Dairy Industries Exposition, spon- 
sored by Dairy Industries Supply Asso- 
ciation and held concurrently with an- 
nual conventions of Milk Industry Foun- 
dation (formerly International Associa- 
tion of Milk Dealers), International As- 
sociation of Ice Cream Manufacturers, 
National Association of Retail Ice 
Cream Manufacturers, and International 
Association of Milk Sanitarians. 


The purpose of the new organization 
is to advance all phases of dairy enter- 
prise throughout the world—including 
production, processing, marketing, con- 
sumption, and industry technology. 


DISI aims to attain these objectives 
by facilitating the interchange of in- 
formation; by fostering education and re- 
search; by bringing together all types 
of dairy-minded individuals, companies 
and groups; by stimulating the develop- 
ment of dairy resources in cooperation 
with international, governmental or pri- 
vate agencies. 


Impetus for the formation of DISI was 
given by a Worldwide Survey of Dairy 
Enterprise, conducted by Dairy Indus- 
tries Supply Association and presented 
at the Breakfast where the international 
organization was formed. 


DISI Activities Outlined 


The activities of Dairy Industries 
Society, International include the con- 
tinuation and expansion of enterprises 
begun by the Dairy Industries Supply 
Association, such as: 

1. A Latin-American Survey hereto- 
fore made available to special subscrib- 
ers, now being extended country by 
country to include eventually the entire 
world. 


2. A series of basic handbooks on 


such subjects as sanitation, cooling, 
separation and clarification, pasteuriza- 
tion, packaging, and _ transportation. 
These handbooks, now being prepared 
by sub-committees of DISA’s Committee 
on Inter-American Conditions, will be 
made available in any country where 
needed. 

3. Summaries of dairying. and dairy 
industry conditions country by country 
similar to the Worldwide Round-up con- 
tained in DISA’s 1946-47 Dairy Indus- 
trial Market Guide. (The guide is avail- 
able only to members of DISA.) 
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4. Surveys of dairy enterprise along 
the lines of DISA’s initial Worldwide 
Survey of Dairy Enterprise. 

New activities of DISI, in the first 
stages of development, include the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Advisory Committees, covering 
the principal subject matter of dairy 
enterprise and representative of different 
regions and countries, are being formed 
to facilitate the exchange of information 
and the adaptation of educational ma- 
terials to particular conditions. 

2. A reference service, answering 
questions and providing information for 
every phase of dairy enterprise, is being 
set up for the benefit of all DISI mem- 
bers. 

3. Research projects are being plan- 
ned to cover subjects of special concern 
to the various categories of membership. 

A periodic bulletin, plus supplements 
and special communications, is the pro- 
posed mode of conveying information to 
DISI members. 


Annual meetings of DISI are pro- 
jected to coincide, for the present, with 
the traditional Dairy Industries Exposi- 
tions, the largest of their kind in the 
world. ‘ 


Dairy Industries Society, International 
is financed through membership dues. 
The Constitution provides also that con- 
tributions may be accepted from govern- 
mental or other entities not members of 
DISI, as well as from the membership 
itself. It also provides that special 
projects may be authorized and financed 
by contributions and by _ voluntary 
secondary dues. , 


Officers and Directors 


The headquarters of the non-profit, 
non-political international organization 
are located at 1426 G St. N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. The following officers 
head the association: President, Alfonso 
Herrera, Pasteurizadora San Luis, Bo- 
gota, Colombia; Vice-president, W. 
Frank Jones, The Borden Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada; Treasurer, Ralph L. 
Young, The Sharples Corp., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., U. S. A.; Managing Director, 
Roberts Everett, Dairy Industries Supply 
Assn., Inc., Washington, D. C., U. S. A.; 
Secretary, George F. Rowe, Dairy In- 
dustries Supply Assn., Inc., Washington, 
4. ts  A 


The directors include: Robert Rosen- 
baum, Chairman, David Michael & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A.; K. L. Wal- 
lace, Vice-Chairman, Walker-Wallace, 
Ltd., Toronto, Canada; Dr. Francisco de 
la Fuente, Compania Lechera de Cuba, 
Havana, Cuba; Alfonso Herrera; W. 
Frank Jones; George F. Kroha, The 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A.; 
Peter K. MacKenzie, Ice Cream Alliance, 
Ltd., London, England; George E. 


Wallis, Creamery Package Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, IIl., U. S. A.; Carl A. Wood, 
Cherry-Burrell Corp., Chicago, IIl., U. 
S. A. 


_— 





W. J. BRUCE APPOINTED 


Wharton J. Bruce has been appointed 
to supervise the butter and egg depart- 
ment of Sheffield Farms Company, Inc., 
of New York City. Mr. Bruce heads up 
the expanded activities of this depart- 
ment caused by increased demand for 
top quality butter and eggs distributed 
by the 105-year-old dairy firm. Shef- 
field, a distributor of large quantities of 
fresh dairy products in the Greater New 





Wharton J. Bruce 


York Metropolitan area and parts of New 
Jersey and Connecticut, reports a con- 
stant market for fancy butter and eggs. 

Before coming with Sheffield Farms 
about two years ago, Mr. Bruce was 
assistant comptroller in the Milk Market 
Administrator's Office in Chicago. Prior 
to that he was head business analyst 
for the Farm Credit Administration, 
Central Bank for Cooperatives. 


——_—— 





NEW BY-PRODUCTS PLANT 
E. H. Frink, president of the Frink 


Creamery Company, general offices in 
the Wazee Market, Denver, will officially 
open his new by-products plant in Fort 
Collins, January 11th. 

It is said to be one of the finest by- 
products plants in the West and has been 
equipped with all new equipment for the 
making of cheese, condensed milk, and 
the handling and sale of bulk Grade 
A milk and cream. 


a 
NEW COLO. SPRINGS PLANT 


T. C. Adams, president of the IXL 
Creamery Company, Colorado Springs, 
will have the official opening of his new 
plant January 25th and 26th. This 
plant processes and distributes market 
milk, butter and ice cream. A great deal 
new equipment is being installed. 
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Stoelting 
PLANT-PROVED EQUIPMENT 


FOR GREATER ECONOMY and EFFICIENCY 


STOELTING ““Zécuorcde’’ PASTEURIZER 





Dairy plant operators prefer Stoelting plant-proved equipment because of its 
many outstanding points of superiority and its ability to do a better job at a 
lower total cost. Typical of the features found in the new Stoelting Pasteurizer 
is its rapid transfer of heat. Milk is brought to pasteurizing temperature by 
vapor heating — that means even heating without flavor destroying scorching or 
cold spots. Special inclined propeller type agitator, driven by an entirely en- 
closed self lubricated motor, provides gentle yet positive action, regardless of 
the amount of milk in machine. Inner jacket is of stainless steel. Outer jacket 
on standard model is finished with white enamel. Deluxe model has No. 4 
polished stainless steel outer shell. Write for additional information. 





FOR PASTEURIZING and COOLING 


STOELTING BROS. CO., kiex, wisconsin 



































VATS AND TANKS WITH 





RETIN 


CROMATIN 


CROMATIN (Sorensen’s RE- 
TIN) is a_ specially prepared 
tin alloyed with Chromium — is 
3 TIMES HARDER than ordin- 
ary tin. It can be used on prac- 
tically any metal surface except 
aluminum and lead. Flavor of 
contents in vat or tank posi- 
tively not affected. The use of 
CROMATIN often saves costly 
and time-consuming repairs, and 
restores to service vats or tanks 
considered ready to scrap. 





For sweating sanitary fittings to 
stainless steel pipe, Cromatin has 
no equal. 


SORENSEN 


DEPT. M.R. 
ST. PAUL 8 


Co. 


1049 RAYMOND AVE. 
MINNESOTA 
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| st BRUSH TIN ON 

LIKE PAINT 
Just mix CROMATIN 
powder with water 
and apply with brush, 
like paint. 


Dad USE BLOW 


TORCH AND 
WIPE 
CROMATIN makes « 
smooth level surface 
fused to metal. Wip- 
ing preduces lustre. 


GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS 


Satisfied users for over a decade. “Your Money Back If It 
Turns Black.” One pint $12.00—covers approximately 200 
sq. ft. Send check or money order or we will ship C.O.D. 
or to rated firms bill 2% 10 days. 


Using Our Separator 


Items of Interest Skimmed From 
Here and There 


Pulverizer 


EW, FULLY ILLUSTRATED, 48- 
Pil os book, just released by the 
Pulverizing Machinery Company, 
Chatham Road, Summit, N. J., describes 
the complete line of Mikro-Pulverizers 


and Mikro-Atomizers from the small 


samples and bantam models for labora- 
tory and pilot plant use to the large ca- 


full-scale 


pacity units for 


operation. 


production 





Basic principles and details of design 
and construction of both the pulverizers 
and atomizers are presented as well as 
various modifications available for spe- 
cial conditions of operation. Typical ap- 
plications of this equipment to various 
pulverizing operations are noted and rep- 
resentative 
quoted. 


performance figures are 


The company’s unique test grinding 
and research facilities for analyzing and 
reporting on clients’ specific grinding 
described. 
Stainless-Clad Steels 
ANUFACTURE of a complete 
line of Stainless-Clad Steels has 


been announced by Lukens Steel 
Company of Coatesville, Pa. 


problem are 


In the Lukens method of manufactur- 
ing Stainless-Clad Steels, a light layer 
of the proper tvpe of solid stainless steel 
is bonded to a backing plate of carbon 
or low alloy steel. The Lukens process 
insures uniformity of cladding thick. 
ness and a permanent bond between the 
stainless steel and the backing plate. 


Stainless steels, the cladding materials 
generally used, offer the corrosion re- 
sistance and product protection of solid 
stainless steel, at appreciable savings in 
material cost over solid stainless. In addi- 
tion, they have far superior heat con- 
ductivity than solid stainless steels and 
are readily fabricated. 
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Lukens Stainless-Clad Steels are fur- 
nished in plates from 3/16 inch to over 
3 inch thick; or up to 162 inch wide; 
and also in heads of all styles and sizes 
to over 18 feet in diameter. 


Lukens Stainless-Clad Steels are ex- 
pected to have wide use in equipment 
for processing food products, paper, pe- 
troleum, pharmaceutical, synthetic resins 
ind plastics, and organic compounds as 
well as for equipment handling chem- 
icals, such as sulfuric, nitric and mixed 
acids. 


Photoelectric Counter 


HOTOSWITCH = Photoelectric 
P counter Type Pl provides the ac- 
curate answer to all counting prob- 
according to the manufacturer. 
it makes available a completely pack- 
easily installed, general-purpose 
photoelectric counter at low cost. It 
consists of a photoelectric control, light 
ource and electric counter. The only 
equipment which needs to be located at 
the point-of-count is the control and the 
light source. One or more electric 
(containing the counter face 
and reset knob) may be placed at any 
onvenient location and wired to the 
control. Remote control is thus easily 
»btained. 


lems, 


aged, 


ounters 


This device features the last word in 
ase and simplicity of installation. No 
wiring is necessary. The control has 
a line cord with a male plug connection 
which fits any standard lighting outlet. 
This supplies the power for the light 
source and electric counter, which in 
turn have cables and plugs for plug-in 
connection to the control. The entire 
combination of equipment, therefore, 
can be installed quickly without the help 
of an electrician. 

Photoswitch Photoelectric Counter 
Type P1 is recommended for counting on 
chutes and conveyors, for remote count- 
ing, for counting glass bottles and for 
selective counting by height or length. 

Send for Bulletin 20Al1 to Photo- 
switch, Inc., 77 Broadway, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Hand Book 
NEW EDITION of the Horn 
A Construction Data and Handbook 
has just come off the press. This 
book has been well known for years to 
artichitects, engineers and contractors. 
The first section of the handbook gives 
compact technical data on all Horn prod- 
ucts, such as flooring materials, exterior 
and interior coatings, roofing materials, 
waterproofings, dampprooffings and ad- 
mixtures. Fast reading descriptions of 
uses, coverage, color data and speed 
specifications feature this section. 
The second section of the handbook 
is a veritable treasury of useful tables, 
conversion factors, estimating tables, 


weights and strengths of building mater- 
ials, etc. 

A copy of this practical and handy 
96-page reference book will be sent free 
to executives, engineers and contractors 
upon written request. 

Delivery Tires 

LEET delivery tires designed espe- 

cially for start-and-stop delivery 

service are again available for the 

first time since the war, United States 
Rubber Company has announced. 


The post-war delivery type tires now 
being manufactured by U. S. Rubber are 
of rayon cord construction. Their treads 
are deeper to stand up under abrasive 
wear, and shoulder buttresses have been 
made especially strong to resist chafing 
against curbs. 


The tires are said to be ideal for ve- 
hicles which make frequent stops in de- 
livery service, such as trucks operated by 
dairies and bakeries. 


Roll-A-Table 


OLL-A-TABLE, a handy table that 

may be rolled about the plant, is a 

new product being currently dis- 
played by the Girton Manufacturing Co. 
of Millville, Pennsylvania. The Roll-A- 
Table is a convenient wash-up accessory 
for handling the numerous parts of 
equipment that are taken apart and as- 
sembled each day. 
a rs 
ee = _ 


_ i 













The top tray is 2-inch deep, so that it 
can hold parts without scratching or 
damage when something is laid across 
the top. Both shelves drain at a single 
corner. The legs are of formed steel, 
fitted with ball bearing casters. The 
Xoll-A-Table is available in either stain- 
less or galvanized steel. 

The Roll-A-Table is so designed that 
it can be made into a wash tank by 
replacing the top shelf with a Girton 
\dd-A-Tank body. 


Trade Mark Book 

H. ANDERSON CO., law book 

WV publishers of Cincinnati, Ohio, 

. announce the publication of the 


first book on the new trade-mark act— 
“Trade-Mark Act of 1946,” by H. A. 
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Around The Clack 


EVERY DAY ... YEAR IN, YEAR OUT 


To get all you expect AND MUST HAVE in dependable 
refrigeration, and to eliminate worry of sudden failure 
choose the “King Zeero” Ice Builder. Expertly engineered 
and sturdily built, the “King Zeero” provides the cooling 
power of tons of ice when and where you want it. . 

twenty four hours a day every day in the year. A com 
paratively small compressor builds ice on the coils during 
off-load periods and can be released to cool your product 
simply by operating a water circulating pump connected 
to your secondary equipment. No complicated mechanism 
to get out of order. Maintenance costs are kept at a 
minimum. King Zeero’s small flocr space requirements, 
low cost operation, simple design and attractive, polished 
aluminum exterior make it the ideal installation for any 
dairy or creamery. For maximum product protection, 
convenience, economy and above all dependability, instal! 
a compact, highly efficient King Zeero Ice Builder 


“KING ZEERO” ICE BUILDER 











THE KING ZEERO COMPANY 


1447-SS MONTROSE AVE. CHICAGO 13, ILL. 





PERFORMANCE 


Large Capacity 
* Cooling at Lower 
Refrigerating Cost 


Compact... 
* Minimum 

Ploor Space 

Requirements 


* Fuilds Ice On 
Coils During Non- 
Use .-riod 


-s Folished 
Aluminum 


Zuterior 


oe No Complicated 

Mechanism— 
Nowsinr To Get 
Out of Order 
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WRITE FOR 
BULLETIN NO. 74 


Patent Pending 








SEP-KO 


WETTING COMPOUND 


CREATED ESPECIALLY for the 
MILK INDUSTRY 


PENETRATES and 
LOOSENS DEPOSITS 


, wa on ih 
Water scale and milk stone can be “floated 

















away” with hand brush and water — quickly, 
safely — when you use SEP-KO. Our Repre- 


sentative will show you how; ask him. 









MONARCH Soap & CHEMICAL CO. 


3750 N. E. Fifth St., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 





Mnfrs. of CANO C. W. Com- 
pound and other Cleaning Products 


vy, 
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“TOPS-ALL” CAPS 


To mark in every frame with 
all of your customers, there 
is none better than. ““TOPS- 
ALL”, the bottle cap which 
is renowned for fine quality 
materials and clear cut, smart 
appearance. Milk bottle caps 
with real eye appeal are 
right down our alley. 
Boost your score with 
“TOPS-ALL”, the fin- 
est bottle cap made. 








ROBERT S. 


LEONARD 


COMPANY. 


Kansas City, Mo. Dallas. Texas 
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Toulmin, Jr., of Dayton, Ohio. (Price 
delived single copies $5.00.) 
The author of this book is a well- 


known authority on trade-mark law and 
the author of previous trade-mark books 
and counsel for a large 
number of corporations on trade-mark 
matters. 


articles, and 


Under the new law many types of 
trade marks which could not be success- 
fully protected are now susceptible of 
protection, such as secondary meaning 
marks, service marks, certification marks 
and distinctive package designs. 


One of the most vital features of the 
new trade-mark law is that after a period 
of years a mark becomes incontestable 
and is the property without question 
of the owner. Heretofore, the registra- 
tion of a trade mark was only evidence 
of a claim to the mark. Other important 
features are used by related companies 
and the provision for assignment of a 
mark without sale of an entire business. 


New grounds for cancellation are if 
the mark becomes the common descrip- 
tive name of a product or if the mark 
is being used to violate the anti-trust 
laws. 

Belt Conveyors 
NEW, two color, 32-page catalog 
containing descriptions, photo- 
graphs and specifications of the 
company’s entire line of power belt con- 
veyors has just been issued by the 
Rapids-Standard Company, Inc., of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, material hand- 
ling equipment manufacturers. 


Besides presenting a treatise on the 
wisdom of conveyorizing, the catalog 
foreword graphically shows in an_iso- 
metric cutaway illustration, how  vari- 
ous Rapid Power Boosters play import- 
ant roles in an integrated material hand- 
ling system. 

Detailed drawings and close-up photo- 
graphs show points of Rapids-Standard 
superior construction, and complete 
specification tables accompany each 
model Rapid Power Booster. 

Copies of the catalog, No. 31-C5, may 
be obtained by writing to the Rapids- 
Standard Company, Inc., Dept. BC-79, 
308 Peoples National Bank Building, 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. 


Bottle Conveyor 


HE CENTER of interest at the 
"T booen of the A-1 Bottling Machin- 

ery Co. at the recent DISA Exposi- 
tion was the stainless steel sanitary bot- 
tle conveyor. This conveyor is easily 
dismantled for cleaning by removing 
chains, discs, adjustable rails, and hoods. 
This conveyor was highly approved by 
health officials who visited the booth. 


Also on display were the patented 
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split sprocket and hook link chain for 
bottle, case and can conveyors. These 
too were enthusiastically received. 
“All-Purpose” Conveyor 
ULLETIN PF-8 (8% x 11, two color- 
ed, 8 pages) feature an “all-pur- 
pose” conveyor, mechanized work 
table for assembly, inspection and pack- 
ing Operations—a unitized assembly or 
production line unitable, has just been 
issued by Island Equipment Corp., 101 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

[t is profusely illustrated with installa- 
tions, cross sections and parts of the 
equipment. 

A copy will be sent to anyone inter- 
ested writing on their stationery. 


Cultured Products 

N INTERESTING booklet  en- 

titled, “Cultured Dairy Products” 

is currently being offered by Gen- 

eral Biochemicals, Inc., Chagrin Falls, 

Ohio. It covers production and quality 

control of buttermilk, butter, cottage 

cheese and special milks such as Acido- 

philus, Bulgarian and Yoghurt. Copies 
are available upon request. 


K. M. Merritt Advanced 


Named Traffic Vice-President of Rail- 
way Express Agency — Started with 
Company as Clerk in 1908 

Appointment of Kinsey N. Merritt as 
vice president in charge of traffic of 
Railway Exqress Agency, succeeding the 





K. M. Merritt 


late C. A. Frey, has been announced by 
L. O. Head, president of the company. 


Heretofore general manager of public 
relations for the Express Agency, Mr. 
Merritt has been in the express service all 
his business life, starting as a clerk in 
Baltimore, Md., in 1908. 

In 1932, after several years as traffic 
agent in the Allegheny region, he be- 
came assistant traffic manager in the 


. 


general traffic department at the New 
York executive headquarters of the com- 
pany; then assistant to general ma- 
ager of public relations and in 1936, 
general sales manager. 

In 1942, when the activities 
were assigned to a new and enlarged 
department of public relations, Mr. Mer- 
ritt was placed in charge as general 
manager of public relations. 


sales 


Mr. Merritt has gained a national 
reputation through his many activities 
in business, public relations and civic 
fields. He served for two years as presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Sales 
Executives and one year as chairman of 
the board of that organization; he has 
long been active as a member of the 
New York Sales Executives Club. He 
is also a member of the Traffic Clubs of 
New York, Chicago and Boston. 

Mr. Merritt will have his headquarters 
at the executive offices of the company 
in New York at 230 Park Avenue. 

Seiler sisi aa 


DIXIE DAIRIES EXPANSION 





New Alabama Cooling Station Install- 
ed to Take Care of Growing Markets 

Dixie Dairies of Prichard, Ala., serv- 
ing the Mobile metropolitan market, has 
announced completion of the first phase 
of a comprehensive expansion program— 
a cooling station completed in January 
at a cost of $25,000. 

The cooling station is located 147 
miles north of Mobile and twenty miles 
west of Selma, Ala., on U. S. Highway 
80, and is owned by Emmett Fagerstrom, 
one of the five brothers, who with their 
father, Jahn Fagerstrom, Sr., own and 
operate Dixie Dairies. 

Gordon Fagerstrom will be in direct 
charge of the cooling station, which rep- 
resents an almost super-human effort on 
the part of the maintenance superintend- 
ent, Henry Fieldness, and Emmett Fag- 
erstrom, who scoured the country for 
almost unobtainable pieces of equip- 
ment—some new, some used, Housing 
the equipment is a sturdy concrete block 
building. 

At the beginning of operation the 
plant’s capacity is 2,000 gallons daily 
with ample provision for increasing cap- 
acity as conditions warrant. An insulated 
tank truck of 2,875 gallon capacity will 
operate daily between the cooling sta- 
tion and the Dixie plant in Prichard. 

The new station will provide dairy- 
men in a wide area of central Alabama 
with a permanent market for their milk. 

From time to time new products will 
be added to the Dixie Dairies production 
schedule. The first to come out was 
Dixie Dairies buttermilk, to be followed 
by ice cream, chocolate drink and cot- 
tage cheese as materiale and equipment 
become available. 
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illustrate 


“1 booklet 


Send for 


A-I 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
P. O. Box 96 


Flexible Link Chains 


BOTTLING 


CONVEYORS FOR THE DAIRY, 
OVAL 


describing A-1 


THE A-1 FLEXIBLE LINK CONVEYOR 


BEV ER AGE 
CHAINS FOR ALL CONVEYORS 


PROVIDES THESE 
OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


Stainless Steel Construction 


@ Chain drives around a corner. 

® Corner bracket drives are elim 
inated 

® Moving parts reduced to minimum 

8 Chain links are in one piece 

@ No pins, cotter pins, set screws oO! 
vets 

® One or more links can be removed 


by hand without the use of tools 
> This 


for cleaning by 


conveyor is easily dismantled 


chains 


hoods 


removing 


dises. adjustable rails. and 


at the re 
Conven 


8 Enthusiastically received 
cent DISA Atlantic City 
tion 


MACHINERY CO. 


AND FOOD INDUSTRIES — AND SPLIT SPROCKETS 


DOVER, N. J. 


AND 




















laundries from coast 


Cod Usd bi 


iis 


AFTER 


PERMANENT 
FLOOR REPAIRS OVERNIGHT 


; CLEVE-O-CEMENT 


Cracks, ruts and holes in cement floors may be 
nently with Cleve-O-Cement. Easily 
wet or dry floors, Cleve-O-Cement adheres perfeetly to surround «< 


repaired perma- 
applied by any handyman to 
concrete and dries overnight to a hard, smooth, 
NOT an 


resists water, live 


non-slip surface 


that will not erack nor crumble. 


Cleve-O-Cement 


asphalt compou:d, 


nen-porous, steam, heat, co'd 


and lactic aeid. Tsed by thousands of paekine plants, mi plants, 


to coast. 


Write for details abeut “FREE TST’ offer. 


THE MIDLAND PAINT & VARNISH CO. 


9100 Reno Avenue 


Cleveland 5, Ohio 
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Condensing 
Equipment 


This newest Rogers Vacuum 
Pan is typical of other 
current Rogers installations 
and reflects the most sci- 
entific improvements a 
concentrating milk and 
milk products You can 
be sure of the finest when 


you select Regers Equip- 
ment i approved bd 
the dairy industries 


sixty-four years 











ADA Industry-wide Publicity 


Geared to Greater Requirements 


Agency Steps Up Educational and Research Programs as Reports 
of 10-to-1 Ad Dollar Benefits Come In 


HICAGO, ILL.—After seeing evidence ot the ten-to-one tull-colon photog- 
return on ADA’s dollars spent on merchandising and raphy under the 





idvertising, members of the American Dairy Associa- lirection of Ann 
tion’s executive committee, meeting recently in Chicago, to k Batchelder, famous 
steps to expand the industry's business action program on a tood editor of that 
broader promotional basis. Full progress report of this im publication. The 
portant activity appeared in the January issue of “American arieties included 
Butter Review”. Cheddar Brick X 
Su C | PD. T. CARLSON 
Expansi n Was advocated by speaker itter speaker, 11 WISS rOUCAa, President of American Dairy Association 


. C > bh » 
uding advisory members of the ADA executive committee “@™embert, Bleu; 


representing national bodies of the industry. Decisive action 
| 


was taken by the committee following reports on nationwide — 


esults trom the new ADA magazine advertising program “The combined readership of these two features alone 


It was noted that ADA received generous support by 


’ . . tor » dairy farmer’ ssage,” Mr. Richards declared 
tood industry advertising tie-ins as well as enthusiastic coop-  '! the dairy farmer's messag fr. I » 


eration by retail stores and others. The Executive session was opened by D. T. Carlson of 
Willmar, Minn., ADA president, who pointed out that “many 
»verwhelming changes have come to challenge the industry 
since the last meeting of the ADA executive committee on 


Notable editorial and other cooperation Was also cited 
In the December 8 issue of This Week magazine, Clementine 
Paddleford advised readers to serve cheese with fruit for a 


' : | 29 
gourmet’s dessert, and illustrated a number of ways in which July 22. 


the servings could be varied. This business-stimulating article “With wartime limitations gone, the dairy industry has 
came as a follow-through to the ADA double-page advertise- gone through the final cycle of control, freedom from control, 
ment in the October 26 issue of Saturday Evening Post, which and re-control, and is stepping at last into a bright new free- 
pictured the serving of cheese and fruit for dessert. dom,” he stated. “It is now time to set our course boldly for 


Another feature, according to Owen M. Richards, general the future. 


manager of ADA, appeared in the December issue of Ladies’ John Brandt, president of the National Cooperative Milk 


Home Journal. The article visualized eight kinds of cheese in Producers Federation, urged immediate action 





At the recent session of the Executive and Advisory Committees of the American Dairy Association in Chicage, steps were taken toward 
expansion of the nation-wide ADA advertising, merchandising, research and public relations program. 

Members of the committee in attendance: Roy H. Fuesner, Wyoming; Horry Dodse, Kansas; John Brandt, National Cooperative Milk Producers’ 
Federation; Wm. H. Murphy, North Dakota; Prof. H. W. Cave, Oklahoma; Dr. Frank E. Rice, Evaporated Milk Association; Dr. Robert Prior, Wash- 
ington; Frank Hettwer, Oregon; Prof. W. H. E. Reid, Missouri; D. T. Carlson, Minnesota; O. M. Richards, Chicago Office, (standing); Wayne Suther- 
land, South Dakota; Lillian MeMahon, Chicaco Office; Bryce S. Landt, Wisconsin; C. R. Schoby, Iowa; George F. White, Louisiana; E. E. Anderson. 
New Mexico; A. F. Dieterich, Texas; E. B. Kelloge, Milk Industry Foundation; Fred Suhre, Indiana; Harold Benson, Chicago Office; A. J. Swayer, 
ae Bruce Derrick, Atlantic Recion; Roud McCann. American Dry Milk Institate: B. F. Beach. Michizan: M. N. Warnick, Utah and William 
Hendrix, Kdahe. 
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nd were highlighted as part of the nation’s 1946 Christmas 


vill be about 13 million American tamilies, a grand audience 
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must be smart to locate honey.. 


but anyone can detect unlawful 
sediment in milk or cream with 
SEDIMENT TESTING SUPPLY CO. 
STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
Officially Approved Sediment Testers 
Patented Sediment Test Record Cards 
King Sediment Test Discs 
. and all other necessary supplies. 


“E-Z LOCK” Sediment Test Cards 
(Look for the Patented Disc-Locating Circle) 
“KING” Milk, Cream and Mold Sediment Test Discs 
“L-W” Milk Sediment Testers (Hand & Mechanical) 
“KING” Cream Sediment Testers 


- SEDIMENT TESTING SUPPLY C0. 


EK. JACKSON BLVD CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


“World’s Largest Distributors of Sediment Test Cards’’ 
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SORENSEN COMPANY 


FOOD PROCESSING’ EQUIPM-ENT 
1049 RAYMOND AVE. ST. PAUL 8, MINN. 
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_/ THE WETTER YOUR 
PLANT EQUIPMENT 
AND WALLS THE MO 

You SOs 


i, a 
DAmp-TEX 


»% , ~~ 
reserve 
14 = BE equ tlFle 
. wal 


Resistant by 


FUNGUS TEST pinGcy wet 
ann & 


Dark, dingy walls cut down 
ethciency. Rusty, neglected 
equipment increases depreci- 
ation costs. Rot, bacteria and 
fungus play havoc generally 
The Damp-Tex system was 
created for the plant where 
the presence of moisture, 
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The days of hard-hitting competition are ’ Mr. 
Brandt declared. “Ths could stay in 
business just by manufacturing goods that the customers fight 
to take away from us. We'll soon have to be 
and we had better have some hard-hitting ammunition ready 
if we're to stay in business.’ 


upon us, 
day is gone when we 


1: 
selling again 


wes or eee en 





- 2. 
over sales promotional results of ADA’s nation-wide Cheese and Fruit 


Carlson, president of the American Dairs % seeiation oing 


merchandising event with (left to right) Chet Schoby, chairman of 
the Advertising Committee; Bryce 8S. Landt (seated), chairman of the 
Administrative Committee, and Bruce B. Derrick. president of the 


Atlantic Dairy Association. 
New ADA Goals Set 
B. F. Beach of Adrian, Mich indicated long-range goals 


must be set by the American Dairy Association: 

“Members must provide ADA with the building materials 
If dairy prices should fall, only 
a solid backlog of advertising and promotional activities can 
save us from destruction. We can insure our future by insuring 
the broadening scope of ADA’s program.” 


Dr. Robert Prior of Seattle, Wash., Vice-President of 


ADA and Chairman of the ADA Research Committee, called 
for “an appropriation generous enough to do the job well.” 


for long-term achievement 


“The dairy farmers are the most practical people in the 
nation,” he said, “and when they understand the urgency of 
the situation and the need for substantial investment in the 
dairy future, they'll the needed money. 
Wherever I hear farmers speak their minds, I find resounding 
support of the ADA business action program in principle 
and practice.” 


industry's raise 


Impetus from the “grass roots of the nation” will put over 
the ADA farmers’ program, according to W. J. Swayer of 
Chicago, Ill., chairman of the Membership Committee. “With 
ADA, the dairy industry has no limitations on its future,” he 
declared at the meeting, a view which was heartily echoed by 
all in attendance. 


Others who joined the call to action were: Wilbur Car! 
son, representing the National Cheese Institute; Roud McCanr 
the American Dry Milk Institute; E. B. Kellog, representin; 
the Milk Industry Foundation; Dr. Frank E. Rice of th 
Evaporated Milk Association; William A. Gordon, editor o! 
the Dairy Record and a member of the advisory committee. 


Plans Ready in March 


The ADA administrative committee instructed t 
prepare new plans for program expansion to be presented t 
the organization’s annual meeting in March. 


Was 


Mr. Richards sounded a hopleful keynote: 


“With every hour adding to ADA’s knowledge of effective 
dairy promotion methods, we can face the return of com 
petitive selling days unafraid of the phantoms of surpluses and 
distress prices, and can move forward rapidly toward greater 
ictual income for all. 


“The time to think about 1948 is now. It will take that 
period between now and 1948 for the industry to get ready 
to do the job that will be needed in 1948. That means we 
must act now and act decisively.” 


Mr. Richards also reported the decision of the Executive 
Committee that cream and milk solids will, in the future, be 
given their “rightful places” in the revised ADA advertising 
program. 


The committee also approved $80,000 in research ex 
penditures for the present fiscal year of the Association. Re 
sults of this work, it is felt, will be of incalculable value to the 
entire industry, and the decision to expand this activity is 
being widely acclaimed. 





Manager Richards of ADA 
of sight-selling 
promotion. 
president ef the American Dairy Association of New 


pointing out 
in the forthcoming ‘‘Down 
Observing are H. M. Stanley 


the merchandising power 
Dairy Food Lane’? ADA 
of Skaneateles, New York, 
York, and (right) 
John Brandt of Minneapolis, Minnesota, president of the Natienal 
Ceoperative Milk Producers Federation. 













Select raw materials processed un- manufacturers. 
der exacting laboratory control 
make Nog products the number 
one choice of quality and profit 


minded dairymen and ice cream 


NOG y HNCORPORATED, 


problem. 
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CHOCOLATE 
DAIRY FLAVORS 


LABORATORY TESTED... CONSUMER APPROVED 


Write us about 
your requirements and we'll gladly 
send a Nog representative to visit 
you and discuss your particular 


Dunkirk, N. Y. 








% Chocolate Milk Base 
Concentrates 

% Chocolate Fountain Syrup 

* Dipping Chocolate 

% Chocolate Ice Cream 
Flavoring 

% Sweetened Orange Drink 
Base 

Available Soon 

% Chocolate Coating 

% Chocolate Fudge 
Topping 

* Coffee Ice Cream 


_ a | | | 
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| 
Optimistic Outlook for Dairy Industry | 


Standard & Poor’s Corp. Analyzes Current Situation and 
Future Prospects for Their Subscribers 
In the first ten months of 1946, milk production totaled 
103 billion pounds, or about two billion less than a year before. 
For the full year, milk output was at least 119 billion pounds, 
representing a 2 to 3 per cent drop from 1945 but a 15 per 
cent advance over the 1935-39 average. 


Sales of the leading dairy products companies compared 
favorably with a year before in the first half of 1946, largely 
reflecting increased selling prices. Substantial further advances 
to offset the loss of subsidy payments after June 30 probably | 
were reflected in fairly substantial gains for the full year 


While material costs advanced sharply, profit margins 
probably were aided by the consumption of a smaller propor- 
tion of milk supplies in fluid form, on which returns are the 
narrowest. Production of butter which normally carries rela- 
tively wide spreads, increased contra-seasonally in July and, | 
in the second week in September, was larger than a year be- 
fore for the first time in 1946. Subsequently, the butter pro- | 
duction recession was less than seasonal. Nevertheless, be- 
cause of sharp declines in prices for both butter and cheese 
at the year-end, companies heavilv in these fields may have 
had some inventory write-offs 

While full-year 1946 gains in taxable net for companies 
in the group may have been moderate, at best, good advances 
in net income appeared likely because of relief from heavy 
excess profits taxes 

Dairy Company Dividends Increased 

Dairy products prices may decline fairly substantially 
further as production turns upward after the seasonal low. 
The desire of manufacturers and distributors to build up and 
maintain stocks was a factor in the rising prices of dairy 
products, but this will diminish in importance from now on. 
Thus, a recession in dollar sales appears likely for the dairy 
products industry this veai 

While profit margins may be squeezed over the near term 
by inventory losses on products acquired at higher price levels, 
spreads subsequently should recover because of lower milk 
costs, and earnings of the group should compare favorably 
with the prewar average. Beatrice Foods, Borden, and Na- 
tional Dairy increased their dividend rates with the final 1946 
payments; strong finances indicate that the new rates will be 
maintained. 


The companies specializing in evaporated milk were 
handicapped in early 1946 because of reduction in Govern- 
ment business, on which relatively high selling prices had been 
allowed to make up for inequitable ceiling prices on civilian 
business. This situation was corrected by two advances after 
mid-May and subsequent adjustments have been made to 
cover increases in the price of fluid milk paid by condenseries. 
Stimulated by this action, production of evaporated milk has 
declined less than seasonally from the June seasonal peak and 
year-to-year gains in volume in the final half may have largely 
offset the 23 per cent drop in output in the first six months. 


Operations of companies in the field returned to a profit- 
able basis in the June quarter and wider profit margins lifted 
earnings sharply subsequently. With the aid of a good final 
quarter, full-year results are believed to have compared favor- 
ably with 1945 

There has been no indication as yet of any tapering off 
in the heavy demand for evaporated milk, and earnings are 
expected to hold at a high level over the near term. Dividends 


of companies in the group, which were maintained at regular | 
rates during the period of low production a year ago, appear 


entirely secure 
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The coolers, which are heavily crated for shipment, are | 
. supplied with interior light and floor racks at no additional alloca 
New Walk-in Coolers charge. Coolers come in four sizes, the largest of which is su 
= ‘ oy . . Q9 . 
Philadelphia Concern Starts Production on Prefabricated 12 ft. 10 in. wide x 7 ft. 6 in. high x 32 ft. long. 
Standard sizes can be varied to meet individual require- 
Steel-Ciad Sectional Units ments by addition of standard panels 46 in. in width. a ; 

Philade iphia Pa Full production has been reported as Packaged Retrigeration Systems spe cially designed tor PI I} 
started on “RECO-FAB” Prefabricated. Steel-Clad. Sectional use in conjunction with the cooler, will be available shortly, fepu 
Low or Medium lemperaturs Walk-In Coolers by Retrigera- it is stated. These will produce either low or medium tem- Ibs 
tion Engineering Corporation here. The coolers, which are Ib 
patterned after those built for the Army and Navy for use all ( , 
over the Globe, will it is claimed maintain constant tempera- 
tures under the most rigorous climatic conditions. 

Produced in « modern assembly line plant, the coolers q' / 
are unique in that they are of rugged construction, are in- — 
sulated with 6 inch of fibre Glass, and are s¢ engineered and 
constructed that they can be moved or enlarged at any time 
with a minimum of effort and expense | 

| Stan ( nav | place anvwhere around r 
the box opening elthe the left to the right and at the K. 5 
purchaser's option insulated partition sections can be furnished 
to divide the cooler into two or more compartments. Extra 
door panels for each such compartment can be provided. Com- 
pl t mb! iwing nd instructions as well as an assem get 
bly t ] e prov a wit cool. nd on-the spot erection ful 
is a relatively simple tas} | Andrew J. Asch, Jr. oe 

clare 

All necessary bolts are mounted in place on each pane] peratures. and are equipped with new automatic defrost 
nd door panels are shipped with all hardware in place. Joints device. They ar shipped completely assembled and need Sati 

only be inserted in the cooler and connected to the electric p 
service line At the present time standard Army-Navy pack- milk 
aged svstems are being furnished. prov 
Andrew J. Asch. Jr.. and Edward M. Siegel. who wer mee 

President and Treasurer respectively of Associated Refrigera- 
tor Plant. Inc. prior to their entry into the service, are the cost 
officers of Refrigeration Engineering Corporation. They are spri 
also co-publishers and editors of the “Blue Book of Refrigera- to { 
tor Trade-In Values” National Refrigerator Market Report, to € 
Inc. of this city. hay 
spr 

e 

New Government Allocations we 
10 
Evaporated, Dry Milk and Cheese Removed — Butter and anc 
ne at tk “Sinatee” Gitin Renatind to ts Bean ot’ te Sweetened Condensed to Continue to Export Claimants e 
en a a The U. S. Department of Agriculture announced January fall 
are designed to be completely leak proof. and rigid specifica- 15, that cheese, evaporated milk, dry whole milk, and nonfat far 
tions to which the cooler is built provide that the insulation dry milk solids have been removed from allocation, effective cre 
in a section which is free dropped a distance of six inches January 1, 1947, as prospective supplies appear to be sufficient inc 
onto a rigid surface 50 times shall settle 10 more than % inch to meet known requirements. Export and import controls on hei 
at any point within the panel those commodities have already been removed be 

FOR j 1) DOV y INT DOD 1 1 ; . ) ; . . . | ore 

A DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF HIGH QUALITY DAIRY PRODUCTS, CALL US. | m 
re 
MILK BUTTERMILK M: 
FRESH CREAM DRIED SKIM MILK SOLIDS 
FROZEN CREAM SWEETENED SKIM CONDENSED MILK 
SOUR CREAM ICE CREAM MIX 
COTTAGE CHEESE BAKERS CHEESE 
BUTTER PLAIN SKIM CONDENSED MILK . 
GRANDVIEW DAIRY. Ine " 
J /@ 
6071 METROPOLITAN AVENUE, RIDGEWOOD, N. Y. lu 
PLANTS AT: Me 

Arkpert, New York Bear Lake, Pennsylvania OCohocton, Mew York Neenah. Wisconsin 
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and sweetened condensed milk will continue under 
export claimants, but not to domestic claimants, 
and military agencies 


Butter 
allocation to 
su 1 «aS U. S 


civilians, territories, 


Phe export allocation of these two products for the Jan- 
uary-March period, excluding small contingency reserves not 
allocated to specific destinations, are: Butter—100,000 pounds, 
Condensed Milk (case goods)—Philippine 
Greece. 500,000 Ibs.; China, 500,000 
lbs.. French, 1,626,000 lIbs.; Netherlands Colonies, 110,000 
Ibs.. Belgian Congo, 100,000 Ibs.: British Dominions 
Colonic 2,150,000 Ibs.; Central and South American Re- 
publics. 1,200,000 Ibs.: Other Countries, 450,000 Tbs 


Philippine Republic 
Republic, 2.500.000 Ibs.; 


} 
ana 


first 
continuation of dé 


The allocation of sweetened condensed milk for the 
commercial export will 


at the 


quarter for allow 


mestic Consumption current rate 


Need More Milk in Fall Months 


Director of New York State’s Division of Milk 


K. F. Fee 


Contre! Emphasizes Higher Price Differential 
cream Continues, more 


State farms during th 


If the demand tor fluid milk and 


milk must be produced on New Yor} 


fail months. Kenneth F. Fee. Director of the Division of Mil 
Control, State Department of iculture and Markets. dé 
clared in Schenectady. January radio broadcast. 

One of the most important probiems ¢ mirontiig oO 
dairv industry at the present time Mir. Fee told a \WGY Far 
Paper of the Air audienc« is the adjusting of the volume of 
milk produced so that an ample supply from regularly ay 
proved farms will be available at all seasons of the ear t 
meet the fluid milk and fluid cream needs of consumers 

How can this be accomplished? It is conceded that it 
costs more to produce milk in the fall than it does in the 


months it is essential. therefore. that the 
fall milk be enough higher than the 
dairy 


differenc 


spring price pala 
prick 


farmers should 


to farmers f spring 
lali production. Moreover 
that the 
and fall prices will be sufficient. 
as the 


moved last July oul 


to encourage 


have some definite assurance betwee! 
spring 
prices on milk were re- 
orders for the Buffalk 

including fixed 
prices with higher returns for the period October to February 
than from July through September. These 
fall and winter prices. announced well in dairy 
bank upon and thev responded by in- 
ago. No doubt the 
feeding and care of the 
herds and by keeping some cows which otherwise might have 
been sold.” 


After pointing out 


Federal ceiling 
State 


were 


“As soon 
marketing 
revised by class 


and Rochester areas 


those applicabl 
advance, gave 
farmers something t 
those of 


creasing deliveries ove veal 


increase was accomplished by better 


that similar changes were made in 
orders for the New York metropolitan marketing area. Mr 
that decision must be made within the next few 


weeks concerning the basis to be used for pricing milk after 


Fee said 





March in the western New York areas. 
Benefits from School Lunches 
Chicago, Ill—The national trend is toward making the 


school lunchroom not only a place to fill empty stomachs but 
one where better food habits are established. 
National Dairy Council in a recent statement. 

And important to the dairy industry — all subsidized 
lunches now call for a half-pint of milk as a beverage, along 
with other foods in a nourishing noon meal. Not only that, 
but ice cream may be purchased by children choosing the 
subsidized lunch. 


pomts out the 
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Color Your Butter and 
Cheese and Enrich Them, Too, 
Nature’s Way with... 


GBI 
‘YELLO=-A’ 





Key, US, Pat. Gg 








Trade Mark 


CAROTENE BUTTER COLOR 





With “Yello-A’ you can color your butter with Carotene, the same 
kind of color as supplied by nature when cows are on fresh green 
pasture. You also add natural vegetable Vitamin A. 


“Yello-A’ is guaranteed to contain 6500 U.S.P. units of Vitamin 
A activity per gram. Thus you can adjust the wide seasonal varia- 
tion in the Vitamin A content of butter with ‘Yello-A’—a service 
your customers will appreciate. Ideal for cheese also. 


Other GBI Products 
‘FRIGIDRY’ DAIRY CULTURES—6 TYPES 


Trade Mark 
‘FRIGIDRY’ cultures provide maximum uniformity and stability—are easy to 
use—mother culture ready after one generation—saves time—saves money— 
avoid trouble. Special types available for Buttermilk, Cottage Cheese, Acidophi- 
lus, Bulgarian, Yoghurt, Butter. 


*“PROVALAC’— CAROTENE DAIRY EMULSION 


Rey. U.S. Pat. OF 


provides convenient, economical method of fortifying ice cream with Vitamia 
A _activity—automatically obtains desirable Carotene or “June” cream color 
without other artificial color. Contains no fish oils. 


Available at Jobbers — Write for information. 


GENERAL BIOCHEMICALS, INC. 


CHAGRIN FALLS, OHIO 


25 LABORATORY PARK 
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Solution to Milk Bottle Shortage 


Housewives Hold Key to Recovery of Stray Containers — 


Round-up Imperative to Alleviate Critical Situation 


America ousewives can provide the solution to an 
cute shortage of milk bottles which threatens to curtail milk 
listributi | industry spokesmen report. 

With glass container production running behind demand 
because of shortages of raw materials, every available bottle 
s needed to provide adequate distribution of vitally needed 


milk supplies. Housewives can relieve the present situation 
by returning all milk bottles promptly, either to their delivery 


lriver or to the retail store where purchased. 


It has long been known that thousands of milk bottles 
disappear trom circulation each year. Dairy industry spokes- 
men estimate that at least 25,000,000 milk bottles are in hiding 
in cupboards, pantries, basements and other spots around the 
nome. This vast accumulation of bottles in American homes 


is counted upon as a reserve to tide the dairy industry over a 
lificult period 


Pound em G/ 


You may not get milk—if you don't 
_—————~_ return bottles promptly! 





TRACK DOWN THOSE MISSING BOTTLES 


EVERY “EMPTY” MUST GO TO WORK iF 
YOU'RE TO GET ALL THE MILK YOU WANT 





need bor your lumily 





Your Company's Name Your Company’s Name 

















Free newspaper advertising mats Driving home the message that 
like the one reproduced above have every empty Is needed at once the 
been prepared by the Owens-Illinois newspaper advertising mat shown 
Glass Company for distribution to above is one of a group prepared 
dairies to aid in the return bottle by the Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
campaign Dairy’s name may be pany to aid dairies facing a severe 
nserted in the ad shortace of milk bottles 


The dairy industry at present is delivering 50,000,000 
quarts of milk daily to American homes. To maintain these 
record-breaking deliveries the industry must have eight bottles 
in the processing of washing filling and storage for each one 
delivered, or a total of 400,000,000 bottles 


As an industry service the Owens-Illinois Glass Company 
launched an extensive drive to assist dairymen in 
conducting return bottle campaigns through use of a detailed 
The purpose of the program being offered 


-Illinois is to provide a complete and fully developed 
particul 


recently 


round up 
by Owens 


patterr 


program 


irly for those dairies without previous experi- 
ence in this tvpe of campaign. 


\ditional intormation concerning this service may be ob- 
tained from the Dairy Sales Division, Owens-Illinois Glass 


| Ohio 


Compat Toledo | 


Ad Mats to Carry Bottle Round-up Story to Public 


Newspaper ad mats designed to aid dairymen in con- 
ducting return milk bottle campaigns have been prepared and 
are now available for free distribution to dairymen and dairy 
groups 


Six advertising mats, with copy. prepared by 
experts, offer a variety of .subject material. .These mats are 
ready for instant newspaper use, needing only the addition 
of the name of the advertiser. 


idvertising 


This advertising service is only one phase of the complete 
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bottle round-up program prepared by Owens-Illinois in an 
‘fort to help dairymen through the current bottle shortage, 
Other parts of the program include newspaper stories, news 
photographs and captions, spot radio announcements, point- 
of-sale materials for retail stores, direct appeal suggestions 
form letters to customers and printed post cards. 


Information concerning the newspaper mat service as 
well as the complete bottle return program may be obtained 
by writing to the Sales Promotion Department, Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company, Toledo 1, Ohio 





Former Pilot Wins Award 


Dairy Technology Student at Ohio State Honored for Out- 
standing Work — Receives Stoltz Scholarship 


Columbus, Ohio—James Robert Derry, 23, of Barnesville, 
Ohio, a former B-17 pilot and ex-war prisoner, is the first Ohio 
State University student to receive the new “Robert B. Stoltz 
Scholarship”, now given annually to the outstanding student 
in the OSU department of dairy technology. 


Derry, who will be graduated in June, was selected as 
recipient of the $150 award by his senior classmates and the 
department staff as the student likely to contribute most to 
the dairy industry. 


The award was presented by Junior Dean Chester S 
Hutchison of the Ohio State College of Agriculture at a meet- 
ing of the student branch of the American Dairy Science Asso- 

iation, of which Derry is president, on January 16. 

The scholarship winner, who was shot down while flying 
his thirteenth mission in the European theater, is married and 
is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence R. Derry of Barnesville. 

The annual “Robert B. Stoltz Scholarship” fund was 
‘stablished in 1945 in honor of Professor Stoltz, chairman of 
the dairy technology department, by an anonymous grant 
$2,500 through the OSU Development Fund. A second 
inonymous grant of $1,500, presented to the fund recently, 
will increase the amount of subsequent awards to $240 





Hershey Head to Retire 


President Wm. F. R. Murrie Gives Reason of Health and 


Age — Served Chocolate Company for Many Years 


Hershey, Pa.—William F. R. Murrie announced at the 
meeting of the board of directors of Hershey Trust Company, 
held January 10, that he is president of 
Hershey Chocolate Corporation on March 24 next at which 
time the stockholder’s meeting of that company will be held. 


wishes to retire 


Mr. Murrie stated his reasons for this action are: that he 
is now well past the age that he could have retired and that 
the state of his health, the wishes of his family and his desire 
to be free of further responsibility all indicated that he should 
take this step. 

He says that in the future he will act in an advisory 
ind consulting capacity for the Hershey Chocolate Cor- 
poration with a view to its continued success in which he has 
ilways been intensely interested. 

Mr. Murrie will continue on the board of directors of 
Hershey National Bank, Hershey Trust Company, and as one 
of the trustees of Hershey Industrial School and the Hershey 
Foundation. 

The Hershey concern long has occupied a prominent 
position in various fields of business activities, and is one of 
the most widely-known organizations in Pennsylvania 
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Ice Cream Production 


Reports December Pack 14% Below November But 
80% 


BAE 


Over 5-Year December Average 


Washington, D. C.—Production of ice cream in the 
United States during December was estimated at 37,690,000 
gallons—a drop from November of 14 per cent—th: 
of Agricultural reports. In 1945, the 
decline from November to December was 21 per cent and th 
5-year (1940-44) average seasonal decline was 14 per 
The December 1946 ice cream output was by far the largest 
for the month cent 
earlier and 80 per cent above the December 1940-44 average 
December weather was warmer than usual in all parts of the 
country except in northern border districts and Pacific coastal 
sections. 


Bureau 
Economics seasonal 


cent 


mn record, being 17 pel above a veal 


Ice cream production tor the entire year of 1946 is esti 
mated by B. A. E. at 740,470,000 gallons, compared with the 
previous annual record output of 475,009,000 gallons in 1945 
Production in the first 4 months of 1946 averaged 95 per cent 
above the same period a earlier. As plants neared 
capacity output during the warm months, the margin narrowed 
slightly but the January through August production was still 
82 per cent greater than in those months of 1945. With the 
lifting of restrictions on ice cream manufacture on Septembe: 
1, 1945, porduction rose to record levels in the last 4 months 
of that year. Nevertheless, output in the last third of 1946 
held 13 per cent higher than in that period of 1945 and ice 
cream production tor 1946 as a whole totaled 56 per cent 
above the 1945 output and 82 per cent above the 1940-44 
annual average 


year 


All Areas Off From November 


ill major geographic divisions showed seasonal 
declines in ice cream production,” said B. A. E. “The sharp- 
est decline occurred in the North Atlantic Area where output 
dropped 21 per cent. Pennsylvania and New York in that 
showed downturns of 24 and 19 per 
respectively. Decreases ranged from 5 per cent in Illinois to 
20 per cent in Michigan as production in the East North Cen 
tral States as a whole averaged 13 per cent smaller than in 
November. A drop of 14 per cent was indicated for the South 
Central Area. Production fell 11 per cent in both the West 
North Central Mountain All states in the Soutl 
Atlantic region, except Virginia, showed seasonal declines as 


“As usual 


area seasonal cent, 


und areas. 


that area’s outut was down 8 per cent. California’s production 


2 per is the Pacific States area decreased 


the sm illest decline of any 


was off only cent 


3 per cent 


| irea 


“December ice cream production was well above the 


December, 1945, level in every region except the Pacific 
Which showed a decrease of 3 per cent Both t East 
North Central and South Atlantic areas reported increas of 
2 yer cent Other gains were 20 per cent in the South 
Central, 19 in the West North Central, 18 in tl North 
Atlantic, and 14 in the Mountain area 
Estimated United States Production of lee Cream By Months Jan.-De« 
1946, With Comparisons 
Per ( 
, M 
46 zg 
Th 
apne 
40 84 t " 
{ 
3.3 
19,194 f 
34.60 ) " 49.839 
} 6.7 64 
48 11 
‘ 41,01 4.41 
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Reinhold, Foremost 


Every year for 17 years Paul FE 


president of 


Dairies, Inc., with general offices in Jacksonville, Florida, has been 
host at a special party for the kids of Jacksonville's School Boy Patrol 

To show their appreciation this year the youngsters made Mr 
Reinhold an honorary captain for 1947 in the patrol, and are shown 
thove offering hearty congratulations lee cream sandwiches both 
inside and outside’ of the youns suesis were enjoyed at the gala 


attair. 





LEEEFEL scotcy MARINE BOILER 


Costs are required. 





Universally accepted and used as the Ideal Boiler for MILK PLANTS 
where Economical Service, 


High Efficiencies and Lowest Maintenance 


Built in sizes 6 to 250 H.P., to comply with the A.S.M.E. Boiler Code 
and all State Boiler Laws. 


Splendidly adapted for firing with COAL (hand fire, or with the specially 
designed LEFFEL STOKER) OIL, GAS and WOOD 


THE JAMES LEFFEL GCO., Established 1862 Springfield, Ohio 


See Additional Leffel Stoker Ad on Paxe 34 


Dept. MR 
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° ing latest developments in plant con- Monday, February 10, 1:30 p.m.—W. hi 
Ohio State Events struction, will - discussed. Registra- L. Slatter. Ohio State Sfaiecmalie depart- “ 
Fifteen Guest Speakers and Twelve ti”. which will be held from 9 a.m. to ment of dairy technology. “Was ng Dai 
noon on Monday, February 10, at Utensils": H. E. Kaeser. OSU de} of 
Faculty Members to Conduct Campbell Hall, will cost one dollar and ment of dairv husbandrv. “Fly Control”: svn 
Dairy Conference will include bound abstracts of all papers J. C. Nisbet. American Jersey Cattle ie 
resented ’ ‘als yee See EE aa ; = ] 
( olumbus Ohio. Fifte eli executive " ‘iene eae ea B = rollins — \ ec Mit 
from many branches of the dairy in |. H. Erb of the Borden Company, cae on eh. ge | wag = “ABs 
: non Company. Cleveland. “We've Neve; : 
dustry and twelve staff members in Ohi Columbus, will be the banquet speaker Produced Enouc a? | : W 
oe : . ss oduced Enough Milk.” and a sound 
Stat University’s College of Agricul Phursday, February 13. at 6 p-m. at % itled “Washing Dairv Utensile pal 
ture will lead a four-day series of sym the Chittenden Hote! and dailv sessions movie eMnnreG a ee tensils Wat 
posia, round-table discussions. and lec vil begin at 9 a.m. and 1:30 p.m. All Tuesday, February 11, 9 a.m.—W. E, tec! 
tures at OSU’s annual dairv technolog sessions will be held in Campbell Hall Krauss. OSU dairy husbandry, “Curing Thei 
conference February 10-14 on _ the auditorium C 
ani ci The program, by daily _ sessions, - 
Chief problems of the industry. includ- follows: : “as 
l 
W. . 
Milk 
/ f/ / Bure 
tor 
dV! 
il 
Jose] 
BA LA N C E eA 
Unie 
ODUCTS Erb, 
PR Eh 
Berr 
Colu 
frig 
Roughages : D. R. Dodd, OSU ag Lab 
n ‘Preparing t t Pastures R. BR Cre: 
Starbuck. OSU dairy, husbandry exten- I 
Dairy Service Unit and O. | Jose 
Anderson. Ohio Da Products Associa- Ice 
tion. Columb The New Produce Foo 
Magazine of ¢ 
- Tuesday. February 11. 1:30 p.m.—W Mix 
D. Pounden, OSU agricultural exp _ 
’ dav 
/ ment station. “Mastitis’: W. J. Brak 
S J 7 OSU. dairy husband Duties Of 
Field Man”: J. L. Stansbury. OSU dai 
Specialists in modern cleaning husbandrv Bangs Disease.” and K. V. Sup 
aids for the dairy and food Battles, OSU agricultural engineering F 
industry Complete labora- at , 
tory, engineering and chemi- | extension Labor Saving Devices in the 
1 supply service. Barn . P 
Many Other Topics for 
Products and methods for better efficiency in food and dairy tetaties Kalin 2 6 . Phi 
plant sanitation, developed by KLENZADE chemists and L socom feiss saticialiene, "las $e 
thoroughly tried in the field. are pacing the way today in Starters”: H. R. Lochry. U. $. Depart- - 
modern food plants. The new scientifically balanced products ment of Agriculture. Washington, D. C * 
of KLENZADE research are used and endorsed by leaders in Rapid Curing of American Cheese” hor 
the dairy and food industrv. E. M. Searls, Sealtest. Inc., New York , 
° ‘ Insect Control in Dairv Plants”: E. W. Kor 
= Bird. Iowa State College. Ames, Iowa, Fai 
“Laboratory Control in Dairy Manufac- Suy 
%, turing Plants.” and H. C. Householder, ee 
K . — N +? A .D Ee PR S | Kraft Foods Company. Indianapolis, of 
- ; ee | “Better Sanitation and Drv Fleors in is 
BELOIT, WISCONSIN bpvdopel a 
CHEMICAL CLEANING SPECIALISTS SERVING. THE DAIRY INDUSTRY WITH | _ Wednesday. February 12, 1:30 p.m.— 
tiara tis” LOCATED BRANCH OFFICES, WAREHOUSES AND ‘DISTRIBUTORS | Lochry. “Precision Cheese Making and Vi 
IN. Mirriagle: 7 ‘Gin THROUSHOU died wiht + e | Its Part in Improving Cheese Quality”; of 
L meses us - , satis =| Russell Fifer. American Butter Institute cei 
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Chicago Continuous Buttermaking 
Processes : Searls, “Rodent Control in 
Dairy Plants”; Bird, “The Manufacture 


of Butter from Sour Cream.” and final 


symposium. 


Thursday, February 13, 9 a.m.—H. L. 


Mitten Ir. OSU dairy technology 
“ABC's of Refrigeration in Dairy Plants” 
W. A. Josephson, Sheffield Farms Com 
pany. New York, “Elimination of Milh 
Watering’: D. V. Josephson, OSU dairy 


technology “Chemical Sterilizers and 


Their Uses in the Dairy Industry,” and 
C. S. Bryan, Michigan State Colleg 
East Lansing. Mich., “Quality Contro 
in the Production of Milk” 


The Closing Sessions 


February 13, 1:30 p.m-- 
“Quality Control of 
Pasteurization Plant”; L. H. 
OSU dairy technology, “Fac- 
Keeping Quality of Milk 
“The Coliform Problen 
Industry.” Bryan. W. A 
Tose phson Erb and Burgwald 


Thursday 
W. A. Josephson 
Milk in the 
Burgwald 
tors in the 
svinposium on 


in the Dairy 


rida Feb a.m 1 N\ 
Hagan 
Uniontown. Pa 
Vacuum 
Erb 
Bernard 
Columbus Cream Re 
frigeration’: R. T. Southmayd 
Laboratories. Cleveland. “Trends in Ic« 
Cream Plant Construction’ 


Friday, February 14, 1:30 p.m.—D. \ 
Josephson, “Standardizing the Acidity of 
Ice Cream Mix”: R. J. Remaley, Kraft 
Foods Company, Chicago, “The Future 
of Concentrated and Dried Ice Cream 
Mix.” and an “Ice Cream Round Table.’ 
with Hagan, Erb, Remaley. Southmavd 
Savev and D. V. Josephson 

cnsietnintlilias 


uari it 
Hagan Ice Cream 
“High 


Processing of Ic 


Company 
Temperature 
Mix 
Cream’ 


Cream 
“Improving Package Ic 
Savey. the 


‘Boosters in Ice 


Borden Company 


{amse\ 





RECEIVES HERO AWARD 


Supplee -Wills- Jones Driver -Salesman 
Honored by 


Philadelphia, Pa.—A_ driver-salesman 
for the Supplee-Wills-Jones Milk Co 
Philadelphia. was honored by the com- 
pany at a luncheon in the Warwick 
Hotel on January 16 for heroism in sav- 
ing the lives of four persons overcome 
by coal gas in their South Philadelphia 
home. 


Company 


The young hero, 26-year-old Stephen 
Konieczka. of 1507 Independence Rad.. 
Fairview, N. J., was presented with the 
Supplee Hero Award, established by the 
company for recognition of unusual feats 
of bravery by its employees. Konieczka 
is the third emplovee to receive the 
award. 

The presentation was made by Judge 
Vincent A. Carroll of Philadelphia Court 
of Common Pleas No. 2. Konieczka re- 
ceived a certificate, a pin, and a United 


February, 1947 


States Savings Bond 
the luncheon honoring the 
milkman were 


In attendance a 
Philadelphia 
high ranking officials of 
the city government. police departmen 
and fire bureau, officials of Supplee and 
the two former recipients of the Supplec 
Hero Award 

The which the 
award for the Supplee driver occurred 
on October 2. While making his regula 
deliveries at the Shipyard Homes, neat 
the Philadelphia Naval Bas« 
reported to Konieczka that 
fumes were seeping from the house next 


courageous act won 


woman 
coal gas 
door to her. 

The quick-witted driver ran to 
house at 3102 S. 15th St 


door locked, he broke 


the 
Finding the 


it down and ente1 


ed the gas-filled interion He discovered 
Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Puterbaugh | 
ing unconscious on the floor. He carried 
the woman to the street and then re 
turned and removed her husband from 
the house. 

Ne ighbors aroused trom sleep by this 
time, told Konieczka there was a visitor 
Mrs. Loretta Kitchen. and her six-month 
old baby still in the hous« The milk- 
man made two more trips into the house 
and rescued then By this time a fire 
alarm had been turned in and members 
of the fire rescue squad arrived on the 
scene and administered artificial respira- 
tion to the victims All recovered as 


result of the quick 


lrive 


iction of this alert 


Ts ilesm in. 








Especiancy calibrated to provide permanent field sizes. Spencer 
| Bacteria Count Microscopes facilitate milk inspection by the Breed 


and Brew method. 


with cross hair dise 


found helpful. 


For complete information about these and other Spencer instruments 
essential to dairy control, write Dept. O127. 


American & Optical 


Scientific Instrument Division 
Buffalo 15, New York 


anupacturors of the SPENCER scientific Instruments 





FOR COUNTING 
BACTERIA 
IN MILK 


These instruments range from simple monocular microscopes with 
single oil immersion objective, calibrated for either the 300,000 or 
the 600,000 factor, to complete binocular instruments with triple 
nosepiece and optics calibrated for both factors. All are equipped 
a feature which many bacteriologists have 


COMPANY 
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and quickly cooled it to below 40 deg, 
F. After a few hours I heated it to 85 


Report of Testing Demonstration deg, * and then 1 allowed it to coo 


] 
slowty in a refrigerator with a termper- 


‘ e ature of 35 deg. F. It remained there 
on Some Samples of Fluid Milk for 4 days, when it was pasteurized to 


143 deg. F. tor 30 mivutes. These tem- 
perature changes weie made to increase 


Dr. E. S. Guthrie Presents an Analysis of Recent Work Before N. Y. the development of the rancid flavor 


State Milk Distributors Group Gathering at Syracuse Sample D: On the morning of the 


The following report of a milk test- 
ing demonstration conducted at the 
Syracuse convention is referred to on 
some points in the article on “Quality 
Control in Dairy Plants” by Professor 
Guthrie which is given in this issue, 
starting on Page 18. The report holds 
great interest for dairy operators. 


HE SAMPLES were prepared in 
] laboratory and transported to 

the convention on the morning of 
November 11 by Mrs. Bruce Millard 
and Bob Holland. Under Bruce Millard’s 
guidance the Hotel Syracuse provided 
the necessary tables and garbage pails 
in a most satisfactory location. Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwin Millard were my efficient 
helpers in the demonstration. 


The Samples 


Ten days before the demonstration | 
obtained a quart ot milk, in brown glass 
bottles, from each of the 38 cows. in 
our near-by Cornell barns. I used the 
brown glass bottles to eliminate the 
ultraviolet light. After pasteurization of 
the milk in the bottles I examined each 
sample and scored it. On the fifth day 
I again éxamined it and found that in 
16 samples the oxidized flavors had ap- 
peared in various degrees; and I found 
that of the best 8 samples, 2 had de- 
veloped the oxidized flavors. 

Now I will give you the scores of 
each sample in the demonstration, with 
the comments of Professor A. C. Dahl- 
berg, J. C. Marquardt, and me. 


first day before the demonstration | 
selected a can of morning’s milk from 


one of our barns. That milk had gq 


sample Place 
\ ) slig yoked strong silage flavor. 
edy Sample E: The largest part of this milk 
) {7 feedy 3 S : 
xidized ‘ came from the one-quart samples from 


the individual cows whose milk devel- 
oped the oxidized flavor. Sample E, no 
doubt, would have been more tallowy 
in flavor if it had been pasteurized in 
a copper-bearing-metal container and if 
it had been exposed to daylight instead 
of being pasteurized and stored in brown 
glass bottles 


The cows that produced the best 

6 bottles of milk were the ones that sup- 
plied the milk for samples A and B, for 
I returned to the barns for this milk 2 
days before the demonstration. The milk 
in samples A and B, therefore, was the 
same; the treatment, however, was dif- 
ferent. Sample A was pasteurized to 
155 deg. F. for 30 minutes, and sample Judging Results 
B was pasteurized to the usual temper- Among the 76 people who judged 
ature of 143 deg. F. for 30 minutes. this milk, 27 did a good job. In my 
Sample B, which tested 4.2 per cent fat, estimation professional judges would 
had a bland fatty flavor with enough have evaluated the qualities of these 5 
sugar to give it a pleasant sweetish samples in one of the 4 ways that are 
flavor. listed below. Also I am noting the num- 

Many of the judges, I suspect, did ber of the amateur judges in this dem- 
not put this sample first, because it was Onstration whose opinions agreed with 
so mild in its goodness that they did one of these systems 
not recognize its high quality. Sample Placings No. Judges 
\, which was from the same supply of 2p 25 
milk as B, had the characteristic “cooked” 4-B-D-E-C 
flavor. I think that one of the reasons “~~ 
that many of, the milkmen put A at Not all the judges made comments 
the top was because it did not have The following data, however, came from 
the usual “pasteurized” flavor which those persons who offered criticisms. 


ordinarily is a combination of the — sel ante eae 
4 ” “ aime ” 26 rood yr xce 
cooked” and “oxidized” flavors 8 20 Good x 
Some Specially Treated D ! Fa 
Sample C: On the morning of the The most nearly correct comments 


fifth day before the convention I ob- 


, — ' were made concerning sample E which 
tained a can of warm morning’s milk 


was “oxidized”. Seven judges thought, 


Hold On to Vouw Runde erroneously, that sample D contained a 


disinfectant flavor 
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AT LOWER COST ™ rn 
DRY MILK MACHINES Subscription Edition 
Built in Five Sizes 


Belin DRY MILK | | The Producers’ Price-Current 


Yearly Subscription ....................ccscscsccosoresoseee $20.00 
The patented, glass-smooth, ‘20-year ‘ 
eylinders’’ cive years and years ef Per Month (ni nihicbateiswsineedenreneceeste : 00 
maximum rr ee ee ee Se eee Ki 
milk at the lowest pessible cost. One Day (any day), per week. per WOOT...<..<. 5.00 


Many other exclusive features insure 
ionz life with lew steam and power 


Complete details upon request. 


OVERTON MACHINE COMPANY 173 CHAMBERS STREET NEW YORK 
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) ° tially retiring this debt. It should be PIONEER DAIRYMAN PASSES 
= Brandt Issues Warning plain that we either are going to main- 


Se ae tah inn ial Clayton. Mo.—Charles Kreutz, Sr 
cool points Out that Lowered Far~ In- ‘ain a balanced high income in keeping 


with our necessary governmental ex- prominent in the dairy field in this area 
'per- come Affects City Worker penditures and the retirement of national for more than fifty years, passed away 

j in and Industry Too debt, or we are heading straight for wild recently in Miami, Fla . : 
e tem- i : yee islet ae inflation and government ownership of For many vears Mr. Kreutz manufac 
St. Paul, Minn. (Special)—Public re- major industries and control of others. tured in St. Louis one of the most popu 
Hep joicine —— the price declines in agricul- This, in the end, results in socialism, o1 lar brands of ice cream in this section 
. tural products should be tempered by a_ jy, the extreme. communism.” The County Dairy Company was organ 
4 the sober realization that cutting the income Mr. Brandt pointed out that only one ized at Clayton later, with his two sons, 


n I | of farmers is bound to affect all consum- 
from er income proportionately, John Brandt 


fourth of the price decline in agricultural Charles J., Jr., as president and Edward 


products is felt in the price consumers Kreutz, vice-president 


7, fy 











had a | told a meeting of the Minnesota Em- pay for these products. On the other Surviving besides his two sons are 
ployers Association here on January 22. hand, the entire decline is felt by the grandson, Edward C. Kreutz, and a 
is milk Addressing the employer group at a farmer because it comes directly out of _ sister, Amelia LaMont of St. Petersburg 
> from meeting in the St. Paul hotel, Mr his net income for the products he sells. Fila. 
devel- Brandt, president and general manager 
E, no of Land O’ Lakes Creameries, Inc., 
allowy K ° D 
ia i 1 eeping Up-to- ate | 
and : .. (No. 2 of a series on Modern Milk Filtration) | 
nstea | 
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a. Speed Features: 


John Brandt, President of Land O'Lakes “ i - 
p larger filtering area for contin- 


pointed out that reduction of the high uous operation 


cost of living cannot be effected by 
































| uitting present incomes. > completely disposable media 
weer “Any hope of reducing living costs,” . ample free-board for run-off of 
which he said, “must be based on greater pro- filtered milk 
nught, ductivity and lower prices that are effect- 
ned a | ed by economy and industrious applica- in " 
| tion of our fullest efforts. Tops in Quality 
_—__— “Production is the key to our future. 
ee i 
Public Misconception Production, too 
| “The general public is rejoicing over . 
nt the constant decline in agricultural in- e all milk finely filtered Eee 
come,” Mr. Brandt emphasized, “for- } finer porosity media 7 Model 14-M-8 
getting completely that that program ia | 0 f ; 
| 5 i 5 7 eee — <= 20.009 Ibs. per hour 
| head of us requires a proper balance, } positive seal eliminates ; 
and that by no stretch of the imagination “channelling” 
00 | can this nation’s “ degree of income 
x and high standard of living be main- Write us for details on Sparkler’s 
5.00 tained without this balance between . : - : a 
SANITATI LUS 
agriculture, industry and labor T ON PLU 
corm , aN 
lY That is the only way we can keep \ yee me 
American living standards at present PARKLER Mfgz. Co. eS 
levels, pay the high cost of running the 
) oe. ree ; : 8 370 Lake Street Mundelein, IH. 
BK | government, the interest on the national 
7 debt amd inaugurate a program of par- z ~ - 
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A. E. HOFFMAN MAKES CHANGE problems of quality production to butter KANSAS SHORT COURSE NE 
and cheese producers. a Cabe 
Dairy Veteran Joins Technical Staff —————>—__—_ [The Department of Dairy Husbandry, 
of Associated Laboratories INJUNCTION DISMISSED Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kan. | *"” 
5 7 — sas, will hold three short courses for plat i 
} \ : H on n wh enth — Cleveland, Ohio.—Sustaining the Gov- workers in the various dairy industries. a 9 
ee ee er ee Associated Labora- ment, Federal Judge Paul Jones of including Market Milk, February 17-22 » Bow 
ma ao" tr sani ts be bar mo the Cleveland District Court January 6, _ inclusive; Ice Cream, February 24 to oo . 
: seicernreigae jes eg hexane ordered dismissed the injunction pro- March 1; Dairy Fieldmen and Techni- 
ae eng: ae Oe ippointed ceedings filed by 42 milk dealers in the cians, March 10, 11 and 12 that 1s 
lead of its tech . oenva epartment, Cleveland area, who sought to have H These short course ll be c lucte 
, esate ; 5 1ese short courses will be conducted 
G. Eisaman, market administrator, re- yy the staff of the Department of Dairy 
trained from collecting the fees of 3c  j{usbandry, assisted by the personnel La 
hundred pounds on milk sold by them from related departments and specialists Dairie: 
Funds are collected under the Agricul- rom the industry. recent] 
ral Marketing Agreement Act to defray Anyone who expects to attend any on the 
costs of the administrator's office. Under of these courses should notify the De- pleted 
iw arrangement made in September, the partment of Dairy Husbandry, Kansas R 
unds are being impounded in the otfice State College, Manhattan, Kansas, as 
t the Federal court clerk, pending final — soon as possible. Aug 
lecision in the milk dealers’ proceedings —" a head 
vefore the secretary of agriculture. Al- JERSEY DAIRYMAN PASSES died } 
ready more than $30,000 has been 
collected Westfield, N. J.—Frank A. Haessig, = 





milk de: 


dec ision 


ilers said the 
would be 
definite date 
iction has yet been 


Attorney tor the 
njunction dismissal 
uppealed However, no 
wr such innounced 


<a 


owner and 
operator of a local dairy, died rec: ntly 
home here. Mr. Haessig was 
born in Switzerland in 1857 and came 
to this country in 1873. He is survived 


by a son Alfred E. Haessig of Westfield, 


formerly, for many years, 


at his 


























MICHIGAN PLANT ENLARGED and a daughter, Mrs. August L. Lefferts 
—- of Roselle Park, N. J. RAT 
Sebewaing, Mich.—Work is progress- ————»—____—_ 50 
ing on the erection of two new buildings NEW DAIRY FOR CAROLINA poo 
at the plant of the Michigan Producers’ peels = 
: Dairy Co. here. When completed and Lumberton, N. C.—Construction work 
A. E, Hoffman equipped the capacity of the plant will is well under way on the $100,000 milk 
Mr. Hoffman is considered one of the be increased to 250,000 Ibs. milk daily. processing plant being built here for the — 
pioneers in the dairy industry and _ is \ strip of land 78x300 feet on the Lumberton Dairies, Inc. Completion of 
videly recognized tor his work in raising west side of the present property has the plant and the commencement of 
the quality of cheese and butter. He has been leased from the Pere Marquette operations are expected by July of this PO! 
been in the dairy business for many Railroad Co. and this space is being used year. ot 
ears, recently in the creamery service for the new building. A railroad siding RE SPY Z , succes 
lepartm« nt of the Diamond ( rvstal Salt will also be pee: oF , PET REPRESENTATIVE SHIFTS ee 
Company where he advised producers The main building will be 20x120 Boston, Mass.—Daniel Mordecai Co., ng 
m various phases of butter making. He — feet, two stories high and constructed local food brokerage concern announces m0 
tbso has conducted several short courses — of cement blocks and will house new the addition to their staff at an early Colles 
m production in state universities condensers and a powdering mill. A date of George F. Whalen. Mr. Whalen they 
\t Associated Laboratories, Mr. Hoff- new storage house 58x120 feet will also for over twenty years has been the — 
man will direct the technical staff which be built adjoining the new building re- New England sales supervisor for the che 
furnishes consultation and assistance on placing the present storage house Pet Milk Sales Corp. spons 
———— | = 
| see 
, rou 
} FINE QUALITY aT 
| AT COMPETITIVE PRICES O1 
® SWEET CREAM me ‘ 
® FLUID MILK ip tl 
@ 32% CONCENTRATED SKIMMILK boon 
® 12% CONCENTRATED WHOLE MILK — 
© 80% B.F. PLASTIC CREAM port! 
@ 50% B.F. FROZEN CREAM aie 
@® DRIED MILK (All Types) Rigi 
WIRE OR PHONE publ 
es - BULLETIN BLDG. W 
OHIO BOTTLE CAP CO Herbert K. Clofine PHILA. 7, PA. — 
e Lacust 7-2040 Rittenhouse 6-9885 Rittenhouse 6-0886 eren 
PIQUA, OHIO ONE 1607 26, 
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NEW EVAPORATING UNIT 


Cabool, Mo.—The Producers Creamery 


js now operating their new whole milk 
plar Representing an investment of 
over $850,000 the new facilities are be- 
ing used to manufacture the company’s 


“Daricraft” homogenized evaporated 
mill} About fifty per cent of the milk 
that is received is being canned 

— => 


NEW GEORGIA PLANT 


La Grange, Ga.—The 
Dairies, Inc., awarded a contract here 
recently for a modern dairy plant. Work 
on the building is expected to be com- 


pleted in about five months. 
a 


RETIRED DAIRYMAN DIES 


Troup Co-op 





Augusta, Ga.—John Sancken, retired 
head of the Georgia Carolina Dairies, 
died here recently at the age of 86. 


=_ 








RATES: 
50 words; 2¢ 
other advertisements, 


‘*Position Wanted,"’ 50c. Limit of | 
for each additional word, Al! 
he «a werd ($1.00 mini- 
mum). Keyed ads, 15¢ extra to cover return 
postace. The name and address should be 
included in counting the words. 


All payments strictly in advance. 




















POSITION WANTED 


POSITION 
rv production 
plant 
successful years 


WANTED — As Fieldman 
man or receiving or pro- 
supervisor. Several very 
experience in. field work 
and supervising other fieldmen and _ lo- 
ating. establishing and operating receiv- 
ng plants and building up milk supply. 
Both Grade A and Manufacturing Milk. 
Also experience supervising Grade A plants. 
College graduate. Employed. Desire change 
n location. Expect reasonably good salary. 
Box 31. care this publication 2-M 


VETERAN, married, one child, age 28, 


cessing 


lairy college graduate. Have diversified, re- 
sponsible, practical experience. Prior to en- 
tering the Army was assistant production 
foreman for large company. Have experi- 
ence in milk business from receiving room, 
through pasteurizing equipment to bottling 
room. Interested in position having respon- 
sibility. Box 29, care this publication. 2-M 





HELP WANTED 
OPPORTUNITY OFFERED by a grow- 
ing dairy to a man with proven sales ability, 
who can build up new routes in a community 


in the midst of an industrial and building 


boom. 2,000 new homes under construction. 
Salary open. Contract if desired. Sales 
managerial position ultimate goal with op- 


portunity 
Jersey, 


to invest. Located in Central New 
bottling 3,000 quarts milk daily. 
Equipped for double eapacity Replies held 
in the strictest confidence tox 24. care this 
publication. 2-M-2 


WANTED Experienced Pan Operator 
and Ice Cream Mix maker for country plant 
under New York City inspection. State ref- 
erences for past 10 years in first letter. Box 
26, eare this publication. 2-M 


February, 1947 





MAN to act as plant superintendent and 
production mul 


W al 


HELP WANTED—Continued 


lager tor ice cream conce 


shington, D. C. G 


rh in 
nd excellent 








chance to advance with growing company 
Write Box 35, care of this publication, stat 
ing age, experi jualifications 
2-M 
WANTED—Plant m ger for new milk 
receiving station, centri Pennsylvania ; 
must be familiar with N. ¥ Health reg 
lations. Good opportu r right man 
sox 2S, care this public 2-MBL-2 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
DAIRY COLLEGE GRADUATE, cap 
able, experienced mat Ability to relieve 
wher of production problems. Would run 
plant on percentage basis o1 ther work- 
ible propositior Box 30. care this pub- 
lication 2-M 
| 





SALES ENGINEER 
WANTED 


Position for Sales 
Engineer qualified and ex- 
perienced in Dairy Machin- 
ery, especially figuring of 
high temperature short time 


open 


plate pasteurizing equip- 
ment. Excellent position 
with a future. Guaranteed 


salary plus share of profits. 
Reply to Box 36, care of 
this publication. 








LABORATORY SERVICE 























DAIRY PRODUCTS LABORATORY 
(‘hemieal and Bacteriological A ys Con 
litations Ice Cream formulae C. Viler 
S2-31 60t Road, Elmhurst, I [ 
N. ¥. (New York State Licenses. ) 2.\M-2 
FARM FOR SALE 
FOR SALE—Five acres | | | Col 
large creamery, y 5,000 ¢ 
irge office and dwelling; two routes; 
ses and bottles bari for 60 ‘ two 
ge silos; 90 cows and 2 bu M Ber 
line Creton, Blue Bird Dai Rt. 5, B 
146, West Riverside, Cal 2-M 
FOR SALE 
FOR SALE 112.500—51 mm. Kleen 
Kaps. Printed dairy name and day of pas 
teurization. Shipped postpaid from Smith 
Lee Co. Original cost $128.00 le rie 
$75.00 Pierpont’s Dairy, 1389 Delaware 
Ave., Waterbury 73, Conn -M 
WELL EQUIPPED small dairy, located 
San Joaquin Valley town in California 
Servicing dairy products for wholesalk 
retail trade, doing nice business. All equip 
nent and property is for sale. Nice outlet 
for Dairy products company looking for ex- 
pansion or individual wishing good business 
Write, phone or contact George Garbeth, 
319 E. Weber Ave., Stockton, Ca Phone: 
H6995. -M 
FOR SALE One 1946 Diveo—Model 
ULM, 100 case—Dual wheel in perfect con 
dition. Fair Lawn Dairy Farms, 5-01 
River Road, Fair Lawn, N. J 2-M 
QUART MILK BOTTLES for sale— 


5,000 used bottles taking Number 2 cap @ 
4 cents each. Dairy Products Co., 1619 52nd 
St., Kenosha, Wis 2-M 


FOR SALE—Cheese plant, fully equipped 
Good location—North Pharsalia, Chenango 
County, New York. Box 33, care this _pub- 
lication. 2-MB 

FOR SALE — One hundred and fifty 
(150) eans of N. J. approved milk for sale 
daily. Will deliver anywhere in New Jersey 
in minimum 50 can shipments, for year 
round delivery. Box 25, care this publ ca- 
tion. 2-M-2 


USED MILK 


deface old name 








BOTTLE CRATES—Can 
ind rebrand Write or 
phone for present day inventory Ohio 
GCreamery Supply Company, 701 Woodland 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 2-M-t.f. 





Wilk 





Wh 


COMPOSITIONS 


Milk Processors find they can now substantially reduce 
the flies and other insect pests that gather and breed 
around Dairy Plants, by spraying the inside of buildings 
with NEOCID* M 25, an emulsifiable DDT preparation 
made by the Geigy Company, Originators of DDT 


Insecticides’’. 


der that also gives amazing results. 


Processes weleontt 
NEOCID DDT _ 


Its deadly efficiency has been demon- 
strated with marked success wherever used. On barn 
walls and other places where a white residue is not 
objectionable, use NEOCID BA 50, a wettable DDT pow- 


If NEOCID DDT Insecticides are not available locally, 
simply send us the name and address of your dealer. 


GEIGY COMPANY, INC. 


89 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK 8, N.Y. 




















BOTTLE CASES WANTED 





EQU IPMENT FOR SALE—Continued 








WE ARE INTERESTED in 


a quantity of Quart, Pint and 


purchasing 


Half-Pint 











Cases. Send full particulars stating quan 

tity. condition and price. Box 28, care this 

publicatior 2-M-t.f 
WANTED 

CARTON MACHINE, small size. and 


paper quota wanted by Dairy Will com 
pensate for transfer. Box 27, care this pub 
lication 2-M-: 

W AN TED—150 cans N. Y. City 


approved 


milk daily for yearly contract starting April 
Ist, 1947 or sooner. Box 34, care this pub 
lication 2-M 





WANTED TO SELL Used 150 h.p 
Horizontal Ames Boiler in good condition 
with stack almost new. We would like te 
buy a used 60 h.p. boiler with oil burner 
Sauquoit Valley Dairy Co., Ine., 491 French 
Road, Utiea 4, N. Y 2-M 





QUANTITIES of Cleveland — half-pint 
milk and juice bottles, No. 2 Cap seat. Send 
prices and sample. Renna Dairy Co., Old 
Forge, Pa 2-M 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SAL E- New high pressure boilers ; 
also used or reconditioned boilers; smoke 
stacks; breechings; new or used boiler tubes; 
pumps; motors; pipe, valves and fittings. 
Otto Biefeld Co., Watertown, Wis 2-M 








FOR SALE—One 
flow homogenizer, A-1 


200 gallon C. P. Multi- 
condition. Stainless 


steel head, 5 b.p., 3 phase motor. Box 382, 
care this publication 2-M 





FOL SALE—Heil soaker washer, four 
wide, manual feed and unload. A-1 eondi- 
tion. Romulus Farms Dairy, Romulus, 
Mich. Phone: 13F6. 2-M-2 





WE HAVE soaker type 6 wide Heil bottle 
washer for sale, machine No. 235 and is in 
good condition. The wash pumps have been 
replaced one year ago; also is equipped with 
sterlizing equipment. Capacity is 46 bottles 
per minute. We are asking $600.00 f.0.b 
Watertown Dairy Fresh Creamery Co., 
Watertown, Minn 2-M 





FOR SALE — Two Westfalia, air-tight, 
stainless steel bowl separators, capacity 11,- 
000 pounds, in good condition. Hoosier Con- 
densed Milk Ce., Blufften, Ind. 2-M-3 





FOR SALE—29 large Selector Milk Vend- 
ing Machines in excellent condition. Pilfour 
Dairy, Neshanie, N. J 2-M 


‘META 


Designed especially 
equipment and 

Paty hands © 
Kurly Kate Metal S$ 
to use, and easy to k 


STEEL, NICKEL. SILVER 


KURLY K 


yy ae MICHIGAN AVE. 


for cleanin 
utensils. Will 
r injure metal or 
ponges are fas 
eep clean. Made i 
and BRONZE. 


~ CHU RN AND BU TTERWOR KE i 
Cherry-Burrell, 60 quarts cream churning 
capacity. Works 60 lbs. butter. Have in- 
talled larger churn. Equipped with motor. 
First $135.00 takes it Anderson's Dairy 
Farms. North Troy. N. ¥ 2-M 


FOR SALE—One 8,000 Ibs. per hour 
continuous automatic Pasteurizing 
System consisting of 4 stainless steel 
tanks and piping. In use and like new; 
Kaestner make. Apply: McCue’s Dairy, 
Inc., Long Branch, N. J. 2-M 


FOR SALE—5 and 10 cents coin selectors 
complete with back plate and cover for Ideal 
ind Vendall Milk Dispensers. Pilfeur Dairy, 
Neshanic, N. J. 2-M 











FOR SALE—One electric Doering Butter 
Printing Machine in good condition complete 
with table tub cutter, motor and switch 
Balfour Brothers, Inc., 674 Hudson St... New 
York 14, N. Y. 2-MB 





FOR SALE—100 and 150 gallon Cherry 
S.S. Lined Spray Pasteurizers; 100 gallon 
Cherry Type J Old Style Pasteurizer and 
S.S. Lining; 206 gallon Pfaudler 
Lined Lo-Vat Pasteurizers; 5 ft. 24 tube, 
6 ft. 40 tube and 10 ft. 36 tube Combination 
Direct Expansion Surface ,Coolers; 5 ft. 
24 tube, 6 ft. 36 tube and 9 ft. 30 tube Sur- 
face Coolers for brine and water; 10 ft. 12 
tube and 9 ft. 10 tube Internal Tubular 
Coolers or Heaters; Type “BB,” ee 
“J.” and “L” Milwaukee Fillers; G-100 
Cherry-Burrell Nuline Filler, 10 valves, s.s. 
bowl; Model 60 and 90 Mojonnier Vacuum 
Killers; 4, 6 and S Wide Soaker Type Bottle 
Washers; 12,000 lb. Wisner “Peerless” and 
(herry-Burrell S.S. Filters; Single and Two 
(Compartment Stainless Steel, also Tinned 
Copper Weigh Cans; S.S. Receiving Vat. 
about 300 gallon capacity; Rice & Adams 
Rotary Can Washers, 4 and 6 ep.m.; 
Lathrop-Paulson Straitaway Can Washer, 


Glass 


6 ¢.p.m.; No. E-17, 60 and 70 De Laval 
Motor Driven also No. 37, 61 and 91 De 
Laval Steam Driven Separators ; Bronze 
Head Homogenizers or Viscolizers ranging 


in sizes from 50 to 450 gallons in capacity ; 
Three 300 gallon Cherry Horizontal non- 
cooling type Vats, insulated, agitated; 400, 
1200, 3000 and 4000 gallon Horizontal Glasa 
Lined Tanks; Power Bottle, Case and Can 
Conveyor; 6 ft. Copper Vacuum Pan; 6x6 
Copper Hotwell; 5x8 Davidson Bronze 
Plunger Pumps, Reeves Drives, 2 + 
Junior Vacreator, 5000 lbs. capacity; New 
Model “MS” and “S” Tri-Clover Stainless 
Steel Centrifugal Sanitary Pumps. Write 
or wire your requirements. Lester Kehoe 
Machinery Corp.. 1 East 42nd St., New 
York 17. N. Y. Telephone—MUrray Hill 
2-4616 °"_M 
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the conveyer logo anid qhowl-uiite your newde 


Here’s something really new—a major improvement— 
in conveying equipment! Hi-Flex is a specialized con- 
veyor made up of standard units that are easy to install 
and quickly adaptable to changing conveyor require- 
ments. Its Hook-N-Eye chain consists of simple, one-piece 
links—no pins or rivets or connectors. Well engineered 
Auto-Dump assures effortless dumping and its auto- 
matic can stop, eliminates the danger of pinched 
fingers. Drive is rugged-and quiet—completely enclosed. 
Hi-Flex is adaptable for use in any plant—small or 
large—and can “grow up” with the plant. See your 
Cherry-Burrell representative about the day when you, 


too, will have a Hi-Flex conveyor system working for you 


Galvanized throughout for durability and fine appearance. Com- 
plete accessories available: 90° and 180° wheel turns, 90° bar 
turns, Y curves with diverters, load section, etc. 


Hi-Flex will handle 5, 8 or 10 gallon milk cans: gallon, half-gallon, 
quart, pint and half pint cases for round, square, glass or paper 
bottles; five or 2¥2 gal. ice cream cans and miscellaneous packages. 


€u ERKY-BURRELL CORPORATION 
427 West Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Milk and Food Plant Equipment and Supplies 


FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES OR DISTRIBUTORS 
AT YOUR SERVICE IN 52 CITIES 
















KINCARDINE 


PURE ICE and FUEL CO. 


pa. . KC ade 
(0 Ne aa 
So THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. OF CANADA, LTD. 
General Offices: 1243 Washington Boulevard, Chicago 7, Ill. 267 King Street, West 


Branches in 21 Principal Cities Toronto 2, Ontario, Canada 





